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PREFACE. 



A considerable portion of this book, especially in the 
early part, consists of matters which may not appear to 
belong exclusively to one district more than another in 
this neighbourhood. One of the objects of the book, how- 
ever, is to show how the records of remote districts bind 
themselves closely with the larger Hfe of the history of 
England. I also wished, if possible, by extending the 
subject, to give more than a purely local interest to the 
book. 

A large part of the book is the result of long hours spent 
in the Record Office in London, and in the British Museum, 
and some of it is derived from the old deeds of the different 
properties in my possession. I am indebted, too, to many 
kind friends, who have cheerfully responded to the tire- 
some queries of a searcher into the antique. 

My special thanks are due to my friend Mi. Alfred Fell, 
of Belle Vue, Ulverston, who has given me much encour- 
agement, and who, by ungrudgingly placing at my disposal 
information acquired in the compilation of his own book, 
has afforded me much valuable and otherwise unattainable 
knowledge ; to the Rev. J. Ashburner, Vicar of Blawith, 
for giving me access to the Parish books of Blawith ; and 
to the Rev. T. P. Hartley, Vicar of Colton, to the Parish 
books of Colton. 

To Mrs. Gaskell, of Water Yeat, a member of an old 
local family, for leave to make use of many old documents 
in her possession ; to the Librarian of the Coniston Mu- 
seum for inspection of old books and papers there ; to Mr. 
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S. Taylor, of the Lancashire County Council ; and Mr. 
Compton Hall, the Lancashire County Bridge-master, for 
information and plans. 

To the District Overseers of Colton and Blawith for the 
use of lists ; to Mr. C. P. MacCarthy for photographs, 
specially taken ; to Mr. Jonathan Bell, of Coniston, for 
information as to the traffic on the Lake. 

I trust the reader will not omit to inspect the transciipts 
of documents in the appendix, as they constitute the most 
valuable, and certainly the most original part of the book. 

By permission of Messrs. Black, and Mr. Heaton Cooper, 
I am enabled to reproduce the picture by the latter of the 
Charcoal Burners on Coniston Lake. 

By Messrs. Methuen, the seal of William de Lancaster 
in. ; and by Messrs. Archibald Constable, the Forest 
Hermit. 

My thanks are due to Mr. W. G. Collingwood for leave to 
print the extract on the scenery of Coniston Lake from his 
book " Thorstein of the Mere." 



Some Records of Two Lakeland 
Townships. 



EARLY DAYS. 

To an Antiquarian, who is also a Geologist, a wide field 
for inquiry and research offers itself in the Lake District. 

But to a writer of a book mainly depending for its in- 
terest on documentary records, early history affoids but 
little material, other than what is to be gained by an imagi- 
native faculty, combined with scientific skill ; not for him 
is it to attempt to delineate the Palaeolithic period when 
men wandered as savages oyer this North countrj^, armed 
with flint implements, and dwelling in caves, with mam- 
moths, mastodons and elks ; nor yet the Neolithic Era 
when the human race had progressed somewhat, and showed 
a shght acquaintance with some of the elements of civili- 
zation by fashioning articles of stone ; nor the Bronze 
age, when a very distinct step forward was made by the 
use of bronze for weapons of war, for ornament, and for 
hunting, agricultural, and household use. 

For the same reason he must pass over the epoch of the 
Roman occupation of Britain, which lasted for the first 
four centuries after Christ, especially as, though many 
evidences of Roman handiwork in the shape of roads, 
encampments, and forts, are very abundant in High and 
Low Furness, yet neither in Blawith nor Nibthwaite is 
any reliable trace to be found. 
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Up on the bleak moorlands round Coniston Lake lie 
mysterious remains, stone circles, stone heaps of bee-hive 
shape, gigantic graves, and ancient enclosures, betokening 
the former presence of a dim and ancient race, who lived 
on the high dry ground of the Fells, with the thick tangled 
forest and underwood in the valleys below ; these people 
were, it is surmised, a branch of the Celtic race, the Bri- 
gantes the aborigines of Britain. But on these matters 
he who asks for any documentary evidence must turn his 
back with reluctance. " Sermons in stones," and visions 
of " Old, unhappy, far off things, and battles long ago, "(a) 
must take the place of authentic record. 

The Saxon and Danish immigrations into England 
which succeeded the Roman occupation hardly touched 
the Furness Fells and the wild inhabitants of the hills, 
after the departure of the Romans, for several centuries 
would still be able to live their own lives, simple or other- 
wise, as their fancy took them. With the ninth centurj^ 
a more distinct epoch opens. Off the Cumberland coast 
the ships of the Vikings of Norway, appeared on the hori- 
zon from Ireland, Scotland, and the Isle of Man. The 
actual date of their first arrival in Furness, and their 
settlement there, is unknown, but if we take tradition, and 
internal and external evidence as our guides, a date between 
850 and 900 A.D., may be considered as very fairly approxi- 
mate. Even later yet documentary evidence is wanting, 
therefore by what methods the Aborigines disappeared 
before the Vikings of the sea, whether, as is probable, by 
extermination in war, or by marriage and absorption, or 
by flight, must remain in the realms of unwritten history. 
But one broad and salient feature of this Norse invasion is 
as absolutely certain as its occurrence, and that is its 
permanence. For it cannot be doubted, judging from the 

a Wordsworth. 
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vast majority of names of places and people from the time 
of the invasion up to the present day, that the present 
inhabitants of our dales and fells are of pure Norse origin. 
Those learned in ethnological matters have no difficulty 
in proving this, just as one who is expert in ancient Norse 
and Icelandic history, and language, and customs, can with 
apparently unerring skill trace the sometimes seemingly 
incomprehensible local words and names to a perfectly 
obvious, if uncouth and unpronounceable, Norse " root." 
To such all credit is due, and though their labours may 
sometimes appear a trifle too ingenious, yet relying on the 
result of such investigations, the inhabitants of the Conis- 
ton and Crake Valleys, at least such as are not palpable 
new-comers from afar, may assure themselves that they 
are of Norse extraction, pure and simple, with but little 
admixture, until late years, of any outside element. 

For two centuries, from the middle of the ninth century, 
to the middle of the eleventh, the Norsemen held an unin- 
terrupted rule in Furness, if indeed a constant state of 
small warfare can be called a rule. Towards the close of 
that period the amalgamation of all different varieties of 
race was fairly complete, and there, as elsewhere in Erg- 
land, traces of divergent elements were fast vanishing. 
In 1066 came the Norman Conquest. Far-reaching in its 
results on every form of national life, it yet hardly touched 
the racial characteristics of the Northern people, or only 
in a small degree. The Normans were of the same race 
as the old Norse settlers, shghtly tinged with a leavening 
of French blood, and the Conquest, far from having a 
disintegrating influence, quickly proved to have a unifying 
and vivifying effect on the national life. Immediately 
previous to the Conquest in 1066, Furness formed part of 
the domains of the Earldom of Northumbria, held by Earl 
Tosti, son of Godwin, brother of Harold, last Saxon King 
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of England. This personage, endued with the restlessness 
of his race, refused allegiance to his brother, and was slain 
by him at the battle of Stamford Bridge in 1066, a few 
weeks only before the battle of Hastings, when Harold 
himself was slain and the crown passed to William the 
Norman. 

The " Doomsday Survey," made by order of the Con- 
queror in 1087, is the first authentic record referring to 
this district, though it only touched a part of Low Fur- 
ness, which, under the name of Hougun, is included in 
Amounderness and Yorkshire ; it contains a list of owners 
chiefly of Norse origin, and the quantity of land belonging 
to each. Earl Tosti is mentioned as having held lands in 
Soureby, Dalton, Lees, Ourgrave, Pennington and other 
places. The wild hinterland of the Fells was doubtless too 
httle known or cultivated to be considered worthy of a 
separate survey. Tosti having been slain, his lands were 
included in the extensive grant which William the Con- 
queror made to Roger of Poictou, one of the barons who 
had accompanied him from France : he apparently held 
what now constitutes the whole county of Lancashire 
from the Mersey to the Duddon ; but his son, with all the 
characteristics of a restless marauding baron, rose against 
the King, and was in consequence dispossessed of his estates. 
He was, however, partially reinstated by Wilham Rufus, 
but still not being able to keep his lawless instincts in 
check, he was finally banished from the kingdom. It is 
said that one cause of his rebellion was dissatisfaction with 
the rugged, inhospitable nature of his northern estates, 
and its poverty-stricken inhabitants. It may be pre- 
sumed, therefore, he lost them without regret. 

Shortly afterwards, in the time of WiUiam Rufus, the 
Barony of Kendal, which included Furness, was granted to 
Ivo de Taillebois, a captain of Angevin soldiers, who had 
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also accompanied William the Conqueror to England. 
In addition to the Barony of Kendal, this formidable per- 
sonage received many grants of lands in other parts of 
England.(a) His chief abode seems to have been in Lincoln- 
shire, and there are no tangible traces of his presence in 
Furness, although the district recognized him as overlord. 
He married the sister of Edwin and Morcar, earls of Mercia 
and Northumbria, and with her received the ancient 
domains of her father, which included Furness as part of 
the Earldom of Northumbria.(6) A contemporary writer 
(Ingulph de Croydon) says : "All the people in his domains 
were very careful to appear humble before Taillebois, and 
never to address him without bending one knee to the 
earth, but though they were anxious to render him all 
homage, he made no return of goodwill. On the contrary 
he vexed, tormented, and imprisoned them, and loaded 
them with daily cruelties ; his truly diabolical spirit loved 
evil for evil's sake. He would often set his dogs to pursue 
other men's cattle, would scatter the animals far and wide, 
drown them in the lakes, maim them in various ways, and 
make them unfit for service by breaking their limbs or 
backs. Ivo was not only absolved, but praised for all he 
had done in extortion, pillage, and murder." 

Allowing for the exaggeration of a conquered people, 
there is no doubt that the period of the Norman Conquest 
was a time of much cruelty and suffering, and Furness 
must be considered fortunate in being at the time so remote 
and unknown as to escape most of its evil consequences. 

On the death of Ivo de Taillebois, his possessions passed 
to Ranulph des Meschines, Earl of Carlisle, who had 
married Lucia, the daughter of Ivo, and widow of Roger 
de Roumara. 

a Thierry's " Norman Conquest." 
b Monasticon Anglicanum. 
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The estates of Ivo, and^particularly those in Lincoln- 
shire, which had been withheld from Ranulph des Mes- 
chines, on pretext of a rebellion on the part of his stepson 
William de Roumara, were subsequently confirmed to 
him. But the barony of Kendal was retained, and after- 
wards came into the hands of Nigellus de Albinie, Lord of 
Mowbray, whose son, Roger de Mowbray, granted it in 
the reign of Stephen, to William de Lancaster, first of that 
name, and fifth Baron of Kendal. 

Dugdale and others are in error in making William de 
Lancaster a lineal descendant of Ivo de Taillebois. The 
father of William was Gilbert, the son of Ketel, the son of 
Eldred. William de Lancaster, who was the first Baron of 
Kendal, to assume the name of de Lancaster, was also the 
first who had any practical connection with Furness. 

Gilbert Fitz Roger Fitz Reinfred was the fifth in direct 
descent from Ivo de Taillebois, through his mother, Hawise 
de Roumara, great-granddaughter of Lucia, daughter of 
Ivo. By his marriage with Helewisa de Lancaster, he 
regained possession of the Barony of Kendal, which had 
been alienated as above to William de Lancaster (grand- 
father of Helwisa) in the reign of Stephen. 
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IL 
KNIGHTS. 

(I.) William de Lancaster I. 

William Fitz Gilbert was the Jfirst Baron of Kendal who 
assumed the name of de Lancastre, or Lancaster, as 
governour of Lancaster Castle. He married Gundreda, 
widow of the Earl of Warwick, and daughter of the Earl 
Warenne. 

The Hospital of Conishead was built by Gabriel de 
Pennington, upon the soil and by the encouragement of, 
William de Lancaster, who, after it was erected into a 
priory, endowed it with many grants of land, including 
20 acres in the Vill of Ulverston, also a fulling mill, and an 
acre of land for a forge, the mine at Plump ton, and the 
dead wood in Blawith for making charcoal wherever it 
could be found, with free egress for two horses and men 
for carrying off the ore without molestation, with pasture 
for the two said horses as well in as out of Plumpton.(a) 
He gave also the fishery and fishing in Craik Water with 
all appurtenances, that is from Leven upwards to Thurston 
Water, without reserve in Langleiterne, as in Craik, with 
necessary timber in his woods of Furness, except his haia 
of Plumpton, and liberty to fish in Thurston Water with a 
boat and 40 nets, wherever they pleased without molesta- 
tion in the water or out. 

In the year 1160 a dispute arose between the Baron 

and the Abbot of Furness, as to their boundaries. 

Hitherto the boundaries had been vague, and the 

probability is that up to this time the extent and char- 

a Dugdale's " Monasticon." 
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acter of the district was unknown to the parties claiming 
it ; also it was doubtless intended by the King that the 
grantees might annex as much of the Fells as they could. 





EFFIGIES OF KNIGHTS IN FURNESS ABBEY. 

The district known as the Montanae de Furnessio, or Fur- 
neis, was by the arrangement of 1160 divided thus : — 
" From where the water descends from Wrynose into 
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Little Langdale, and from thence by the Brathaj^ to Winder- 
mere, and so by Windermere as far as the Leven, and so 
by the Leven to the sea." This was the boundary between 
Kendal and Furness Fells, the dehmitation of which 
marked finally the boundaries of Lancashire and the 
adjacent counties, and joined to Lancashire, Furness and 
Cartmell, which had been surveyed in Doomsday under 
Yorkshire. This division was made by command of 
Henry IL, according to the oath of 30 sworn men from the 
district, whose names show they were mostly of Norse 
origin, and who were doubtless the chief men of the dis- 
trict. Amongst the names of the Jurors are Henricus 
son of Swain ; Michael of Furness ; William the clerk of 
Cartmell ; Ailward of Broughton ; Benedict of Penning- 
ton ; William Brietwald ; Dolfinus of Kyrkby ; Ulf of 
Kyrkby ; Stephen of Ursw3^ck ; Bernard of Dalton ; 
and others. Down the centre of the disputed district the 
Abbot of Furness drew an imaginary line — " Ab Helte- 
watra ad Tillesbruc, et inde ad Conningeston, et inde ad 
caput de Turstinewatra, et inde per ripam ipsius aquae 
usque Crek in Levenam," i.e., " From Elterwater to 
Tilberthwaite, and thence to Coniston, and thence to the 
head of Thurston Water, and thence by the bank of the 
same water to the Craik, and thence to the Leven." Wil- 
liam de Lancaster, who apparently had the first choice, 
chose the district to the west of this partition line, to be 
held of the Abbot by a yearly rent of 20s., and his son was 
to do homage for it to the Abbot. The Baron had per- 
mission to hunt and hawk in the eastern division, the 
possession of the Monastery. Beck (Annales Furnesienses, 
p. 145), says : " In the Baron's share stands the loftiest 
of the Montana de Furnessio, known as Coniston Old 
Man, in which are rich veins of copper. Whether these 
were latent at this period, or whether they proved induce- 
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raents for the Baron to select this portion of the country, 
will probably remain, as at present, indeterminate." 

William de Lancaster I. was succeeded by his son William 
de Lancaster II., who was steward to Henry II. ; his wife 
was Helwise de Stuttville, and by her he left an only 
daughter and heiress, Helwisa. By his will he directed 
that his body should be buried in the Monastery of Furness. 
He died in or about the year 1184. A contemporary 
writer describes him as " Magnae honestatis et possessionis 
vir." 

The next two barons of Kendal were men of notable 
figure in their day, and a record of their lives, scanty as it 
is, is a page from the history of England. Their connection 
with Furness was very close, and their grants, and dealings 
with the Abbey of Furness show the rising importance and 
development of the district, which up to this time had 
been considered httle better than a waste. Much of their 
lives was spent in personal attendance on their Kings at 
home and abroad ; but that they were constant visitors 
to Furness cannot be doubted. We know that frequently 
one of the conditions of grants to a monastery was board 
and residence there by the grantor when in the district, 
consequently we may assume that when these knights 
and their retinue visited this district, it would be from the 
Abbey of Furness as their headquarters. After their 
death their bodies were buried in the Abbey Church. On 
this point Beck (p. 205) says : " There can be little doubt 
of the de Lancasters having had a chapel in the Abbey. A 
moss-encrusted broken statue procumbent in the centre 
of the chancel, once the vivid effigies of a panoplied knight, 
is perhaps justly claimed by reverent tradition, as one 
representative of this baronial family in Furness Abbey, 
and two others lying by the north wall of the chancel may 
have equal pretensions to memorial others." The armour 
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on one of the statues is that which was in use in the reign 
of John, while the other two represent knights of the 13th 
century (Henry IIL ). We can now only see these shadowy 
figures as through a glass darkly, but many traces of their 
lives and deeds still remain to show that here they once 
lived and moved as an active and living force. 

" The knights are dust, their swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints we trust." 



(IL) Gilbert Fitz Roger Fitz REiNFRED.(fl) 

He was the son of Roger Fitz Reinfred, or Raimfrai, and 
was born about the year 1155.(5) On the death of Henry 
n., Richard I. succeeded to the throne, but shortly after- 
wards set out for the Holy Land on a Crusade. The affairs 
of the kingdom consequently soon became involved in 
great confusion, whereupon Prince John, Richard's 
brother, began to plot for the crown. The Chancelloi, 
William Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, fearing for his own 
safety and that of the kingdom, obtained the consent of 
the Pope to excommunicate John and his followers. It 
was probably considered too serious a step to excommuni- 
cate the King's brother, the sentence against him was 
therefore deferred till 1192 ; but a list of persons to be 
so dealt with was sent to the Bishop of Lincoln with in- 
structions to carry out the Pope's Mandate, and amongst 
the names were those of Roger Fitz Reinfred and his son 
Gilbert. Fortunately however for them, the Chancellor 

a This and the following life are largely taken from old printed 
books in the Record Office. London. 

b Dugdale's Baronage. 
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lost his bishopric and consequently the sentence was not 
carried into effect.(a) 

Gilbert Fitz Reinfred was steward or dapifer to Henry 
II., and was constantly in the retinue of Henry II. when 
in France, between 1180 and 1189, and was present at the 
death of that King as he was witness to a charter given by 
Henry at Chinon a few days before his death. 

In 1189, the first year of Richard I., Gilbert Fitz Rein- 
fred married Helwisa de Lancaster, the daughter and 
heiress of WilHam de Lancaster 11.(6) She had become the 
ward of the King at her father's death, and, being very 
young, was given by the King to William Marshall, the 
Chancellor, as her guardian, who, in his turn, gave her to 
Gilbert Fitz Reinfred, in marriage, but on account of her 
youth the marriage was not completed until 1189, when 
Richard I. confirmed the grant of marriage at Rouen. 

Her possessions were vast, including the great Barony of 
Kendal, in which, at that time, was comprehended the 
district of Furness. The grant of her possessions to Gilbert 
was " that he should hold them as fully and freely as 
William de Lancaster, and also as Nigellus de Albinie had 
ever held them." 

In the Ruskin Museum at Coniston is a reproduction of 
the charter of Richard I. (of which the original is at Levens 
Hall) giving freedom from Noutgeld to Gilbert Fitz Rein- 
fred. Noutgeld was originally a charge on an estate which 
had to be paid in cattle as the name Neat or Nout 
imphes ; this by the time of Richard I. was commuted to 
a money payment. On the payment of 20 marks Gilbert 
had exemption from this charge throughout his barony 
of Kendal. The charter is dated at Evreux, April 15, 
1189. 

The Vill or Manor of Ulverston received a special charter 
a Roger de Hoveden. b Lancashire Pipe Rolls. 
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from Gilbert. This charter is quoted in full by West(rt) 
in the original Latin and English, but is too long to be in- 
serted here. It was of great importance to the district as 
the following extract will show : " He granted considerable 
privileges to the inhabitants (of Ulverston) and gave great 
encouragement to all who would settle in it. Ulverston in 
Stephen's grant is comprehended in the lowest degree of 
feudal vassalage. Gilbert enfranchised these people by 
raising them to the degree of burghers and vesting them 
with a free property. He allowed the inhabitants to 
make as many toftes or house steads as they willed, and to 
take green hew or wood out of his woods, under the inspec- 
tion of his forester, with the exception of his woods in 
Plumpton, and they could have common of pasture and 
turbary except in his heys (enclosed land) of Plumpton with 
their divisions. He moreover granted that forefeiture of 
the tongue (i.e., anything said against the Lord of the 
Manor) should only be fourpence ; and he retained his 
bake-house, dyeing-house, and fulling-mill for himself. 
He also granted that they should sell each sextar of ale 
dearer by one penny than at Appleby, and to himself at 
one penny less than to their neighbours ; and for corn of 
their own grinding they were to pay toll at his mill, by 
the same measure as other of his men, and he would pro- 
vide them mills for their foreign grain at the rate of the 
twenty-first dish ! " 

The Manor of Ulverston to which this charter applied, 
included the present township of Blawith, for the boun- 
daries are thus given in the reign of Edward III. : " Be- 
ginning at the Thorn, called the White Thorn, which 
standeth on Conishead Bank, and so passing through the 
middle stream of the water of Leven towards the east, as 
far as the little water called Thouse of Crake ; from thence 
a West's Antiquities of Furness. 
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ascending unto the Goose Eller, and thence to a river called 
Black Beck of Torver to the North, and from thence to a 
place called the Poake in the West, and so on to the head 
of the Black Beck to the South, and from thence to the 
underwood or scrogs called Harley Greave to the South 
unto Brandreth Stones ; thence to the boundary of Pen- 
nington at the highway called Street Gate to the South, 
thence following through the said Street Gate unto the 
fore-named Thorn at Conishead Bank." 

Up to this time the friendly relations between the Barons 
of Kendal and the Monks of Furness had continued undis- 
turbed, and the agreement of 1160 between William de 
Lancaster I. and the Abbot regarding the division of the 
Fells still held good — but at the best the arrangement had 
been but an uncertain affair — ill defined, and to a great 
extent unknown, the boundaries now again became a 
continual source of friction. 

In 1 194, the Abbot and Monks of Furness complained 
to the King (Richard I.) that Gilbert Fitz Reinfred had 
forcibly taken 1,000 sheep with their wool, and 88 lambs, 
which belonged to them, which seizure was contrary to 
the terms of a charter which the King the day after his 
coronation had granted them for the peaceable possession 
of their estates and liberties. Moreover Gilbert had seized 
the Abbot's boats which he contended were illegally fishing 
in Windermere (a lake over which he claimed exclusive 
rights which were afterwards successfully maintained by 
his son). There can be but httle doubt that the rights 
had been purposely left vague. Now it became necessary 
to re-assert them thoroughly, and, if possible, finally. 
Therefore, in 1196, an agreement was made ; the half of 
Furness to the west of Coniston Lake was confirmed to the 
Baron, the Monks retaining the country to the east of the 
Lake. So far, the arrangement was on the same basis as 
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in 1160, but now the Abbot received the right of free hunt- 
ing in his own part of the fells, which hitherto the Baron 
had retained, while to the Baron was confirmed the Vill or 
Manor of Ulverston and its appurtenances at a rent of 
20s. The Baron also granted a free passage to the Monks 
fiom the Abbey through the midst of Ulverston and 
Crakeshthe to their fishery in the River Crake. 

This grant was afterwards confirmed by Helwisa, wife 
of Gilbert Fitz Reinfred. She granted to the Abbot of 
Furness, all buck, doe, wild boar and falcon in their part 
of Furness fells, together with all other her rights therein. 
This grant is interesting as showing what species of game 
abounded and was most valued at that time. A similar 
grant was made at the same time to Gilbert Fitz Bernulph 
(from whom it descended to the le Fleming family) of the 
Manor of Coniston, the Baron reserving to himself and his 
heirs the same species of wild game wherever it could be 
found.(a) 

Amongst other transactions with the Monks about this 
period there is an entry in the Abbey Coucher Book which 
shows Gilbert Fitz Reinfred as a rudimentary iron-master. 
He says " that the mineral of iron which I have taken at 
Orgrave, I have by the grace and will of the Lords, the 
Abbot and Convent of Furness ; nor have I, nor do I 
claim any other right of taking mineral there save only by 
their mere grace and gift and will." 

It was usual in those uncertain times for all holders of 
estates to obtain from succeeding Kings confirmation of 
their lands and privileges, therefore in 1199 King John in 
the first year of his reign confirmed these and former grants 
in consideration of ;£ioo and two palfreys. Moreover 
Gilbert obtained a somewhat giim privilege, a new grant 
for a gallows and pit to be erected in his Lancashire fief. 

a West, 
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In 1205 Gilbert was appointed Sheriff of the Honour and 
County of Lancaster, and in 1209 of Yorkshire. In this 
capacity the following curt message was sent to him by 
King John : — " August, 1207. To take himself into our 




NORMAN KNIGHT. 



forest which Wilham Gernett held in County Lancaster, 
with the land of the same, or attorn some one of your men 
to safeguard that forest with a sergeant of Hugh de Nevilles, 
whom he will send for that purpose, and see that ye keep 
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good ward thereof of that custody that we betake not 
ourselves to others than to you."(a) 

In 1215 he was sent with others by John to negotiate 
with Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, and he also had the king's 
writ sanctioning payment of his expenses in fortifying 
castles and raising forces on the King's behalf. 

Up to this time Fitz Reinfred was apparently on the side 
of the King in the continual struggle between the Crown 
and the Barons. He is more than once referred to as one 
of King John's favourite barons, and it is on record that 
John was at the castle of Kirkby Kendal accompanied by 
Roger de Montbegon, in August 1208. At length the 
tyranny and extortions of John proved too much for him, 
for in 1215 together with his son William de Lancaster, 
he went over to the rest of the Barons and joined their 
cause against the King. This period was a crisis in 
English history, wherein it was incumbent on the Barons 
to assert effectively their rights against the aggressions of 
King John, and in so doing to secure for ever the liberties 
of the people. The desertion by his friends forced the King 
most unwilHngly to come to terms with the baronage ; 
after restlessly rushing about the country in his endeavour 
to elude them and their demands, he was finahy compehed 
to submit, and on June 15th, 1215, the great charter of 
the EngHsh people, the Magna Carta, was signed at Runny- 
mede, on the Thames. 

There is no proof that Gilbert Fitz Reinfred was present 
at the signing of the Charter, but amongst the assembled 
barons was his son Wilham de Lancaster. It was chiefly 
by the efforts of the great northern barons that John's 
signature to the Charter was obtained, consequently Wil- 
ham de Lancaster was one of the barons chosen to see that 

a Lancashire Inquests. 
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the provisions of the Charter were carried out, and the 
King kept to its provisions. 

The signing of Magna Carta, which was of the greatest 
value to the Enghsh nation, was in its immediate effect 
disastrous to Gilbert and his son William. John, full of 
fury against the barons who had caused his humihation, 
turned to help from foreign mercenaries ; with the aid of 
these he turned on the barons, and finally caught his 
principal enemies in Rochester Castle and there laid siege 
to them ; among the knights shut in was William de 
Lancaster, with a host of others. The siege was of a most 
obstinate character, both sides recognizing that questions 
of more than ordinary import were involved in it. An 
old writer thus describes the siege : " Wilham de Albinie 
defended the castle with 94 knights, demi-lances, and other 
soldiers. John, with the aid of foreign mercenaries at- 
tacked it, inforcing himself by all waies possible to win 
the castle, as well by batting the walls with engines, as 
by giving thereto many assaults." The knights within in 
vain hoped that their friends outside would attack the be- 
sieging party, but this assistance not being forthcoming, 
" for want of vittels they were constrained to yield it up to 
the King after it had been besieged the space of three 
score days. The king was minded to put them all to death, 
but was dissuaded by Sauline de Mauleon, chief of the mer- 
cenaries, so sent William de Albinie, William de Lancaster, 
and others, as prisoners, to Corfe Castle, hanging the demi- 
lances, yeomen and arcubustiers to make others afraid to be 
so obstinate. True it is, there had been no siege more earn- 
estly enforced, nor more obstinately defended, the knights 
keeping the Master Tower of the Castle after all the limnes 
of the castle had been thrown down, and yielded through 
famine, having nothing but horse flesh and water to sus- 
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tain their lives withall."(a) The capture of his son and heir, 
then a young man of about twenty-two, so alarmed Fitz 
Reinfred, that he soon thought fit to make his peace with 
the King, and procuring letters of safe conduct(6) came to 
the King, who was then at Berwick, returning from an 
expedition against the Scots. John, having got him into 
his grip, was not disposed to let him off lightly, and exacted 
the sum of 12,000 marks as a condition of his pardon ; an 
enormous sum in those days. In consideration of this he 
received in addition to his own pardon, that of WilHam, 
his son, Ralph de Aincourt, and Lambert de Bussy, his 
knights, and that they should be free from imprisonment. 
Nevertheless he was obliged to give hostages as assurances 
of his future good conduct, viz., the son and heir of Henry 
de Redman, the son and heir of Roger de Kirkby, son and 
heir of William de Windlesore, the daughter and heiress 
of Ralph d' Aincourt, the heir of Roger de Burton, the 
daughter and heiress of Adam de Yealand, the heir of 
Walter de Strickland, the daughter of Richard de Cope- 
land, and the son of Gilbert de Lancaster (all of whom 
were the principal mesne lords holding under the Baron of 
Kendal), and if it should happen that any of the hostages 
should die, then he should deliver other sons and daughters 
of those knights, or some other such persons, in their 
stead. He also delivered into the King's hands, his castle 
of Kirkby Kendal, and his castle in Warton, to dispose of 
at his pleasure — all this was effected at Berwick, Jan. 22, 
I2i6.(c) He also bound himself to serve King John and 
his heirs by Queen Isabella ah the days of his Hfe. Fitz 
Reinfred was totally unable to dispute these onerous con- 
ditions, which would seem to imply his total ruin, as his 
son was in the custody of the treacherous and cruel John. 

a Holinshed's Chronicles. h Rymer's Foedera. 

c Dugdale's Baronage. 
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What would have been the result it is difficult to surmise, 
but at a most opportune moment John died in November 
1216, and was succeeded by his son Henry III., a boy of 
nine. 

Apparently the above arrangements had not been 
concluded, for in 1217 the King, Henry HI., by William 
Marshall, the guardian of the kingdom and the King's 
person, wrote to Peter de Mauley " to liberate without 
delay William de Lancaster, who is a prisoner in your 
custody." His liberation still being delayed, there was 
next year a peremptory message to Peter de Mauley to let 
William Lancaster go without delay and send him under 
safe custody to Gloucester, " and know ye unless you do 
this, the very greatest harm, which heaven forbid, may 
happen to us." After that, he was freed. 

With regard to the young hostages we have one or two 
glimpses of their subsequent history. In the Tower Rolls 
are documents which show that these young people were 
appointed to wait on the Queen Isabella of Angouleme, 
wife of King John, at Windsor and Winchester, where they 
attended her in bands, serving her at meals, and following 
her at cavalcades and processions. Two of them, Eliza- 
beth, the heiress of Ralph d'Aincourt, or Eyncourt, of 
Sizergh Castle, and Walter, heir of Sir Thomas Strickland, 
of Stiickland, formed an attachment for each other at the 
Court of Isabella and afterwards married.(a) As to the 
others it appears that some six years afterwards some of 
them were still detained, for in 1222, two years after Fitz 
Reinfred's death, William de Lancaster, his son, complained 
that Norman, son of Henry de Redman, Richard, son of 
Roger de Kirby, and the son of Wilham de Windesore, 
who were returning to their own country in the north of 
England after being set at hberty, were seized by the 
a Strickland's Queen of England. Vol. i, 339. 
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Sheriff of Nottingham, and placed in Nottingham Castle. 
A writ was issued for their release and they were set free 
again in May, 1222. William de Lancaster afterwards 
conveyed the Levens' domain to Norman de Redman, the 
grant of which is at Levens Hall and a copy in the Coniston 
Museum. 

In 1217, after the death of King John, Gilbert Fitz 
Reinfred again obtained letters of safe conduct to Wilham 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, to ratify the pardon, which, 
in consideration of the fine had been granted him. After 
this, in the same year, he was taken into favour with 
the King, who commissioned him to escort the King of 
Man to do homage to the King at Solway, Carlisle and 
Lancaster.(&) He died in the year 1220, leaving William 
de Lancaster, his son and heir, and three daughters by his 
wife Helwisa de Lancaster, two of which daughters in 
default of male issue, ultimately succeeded to his and 
her estates. By a previous marriage he had a daughter 
who married Roger de Kirby, in first year of John, 1199 — 
also a son, Roger de Lancaster. 

(Note. — There is considerable doubt as to who the latter 
really was. It has been suggested, and probably with 
truth, that he was not the son of Fitz Reinfred, but of his 
wife Helwisa by a later marriage, which would account 
for his name de Lancaster, the date of his death 1291, and 
the otherwise inexplicable grant to him by his nieces of 
the Furness domains.) (See later.) 



b Dugdale's Baronage. 
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(III.) William de Lancaster III. 
(Sometimes styled de Mowbray). 

Gilbert Fitz Roger Fitz Reinfred was succeeded by his 
son, William de Lancaster, usually known as the third, to 
distinguish him from his ancestors of the same name. In 
his earlier years he was much in the company of King John 
and his court, and in 1214 he served with John in Picardy. 
How he joined the rebellious barons against the King en- 
forcing the signing of Magna Carta, and thereby bringing 

on himself the ven- 
geance of the King, 
has been shewn before. 
The large fine or ran- 
som exacted from his 
father by John was 
not full 5^ paid at his 
father's death, so that 
it was not until he had 
done homage to the 
King (Henry III.) and 
given security, that he 
received possession of 
all his lands, and paid 
£1,950 which was accounted as part of the fine of his 
redemption, the year of his father's death.(a) 

In 1220 there was an order from Henry III. to him to give 
up to Theobaldus, son of Walter Theobaldus, or "to his 
messenger bringing these letters, his sister Matilda, whom 
King John, our father, had committed to be brought up 
{al nutriendam) by Gilbert Fitz Reinfred, your father."(&) 
This throws a curious sidelight on the methods by which 
damsels of high degree were domiciled in mediseval castles. 
a Dugdale's Baronage, b Patent Rolls. Henry III. Record Office 
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In 1221, William de Lancaster was summoned, with 
others, to the siege of Cockermouth Castle, which, while 
in the possession of Wilham de Fortibus, had been ordered 
to be rased to the ground. In 1225, the King, Henry III. 
wrote to him ordering him to deforest the lands afforested 
by his predecessors since the days of Henry II., and " so act 
towards his tenants as the King acted to his magnates. "(a) 
The Charter of the Forest, which was passed in 1217, is the 
document on which this order was founded, and was one 
of the most important reforms of the 13th century. It 
was based on an earlier charter of 1184, and on the clauses 
on the subject in Magna Carta. It would be too long to 
enter into all its details here — it is sufficient to say that the 
main provisions were directed against the great afforesta- 
tion of lands by earlier Kings and the feudal lords, who 
readily in these matters followed their over-lords. These 
lands were to be at once deforested, and no further encroach- 
ments permitted. It would be interesting to know how 
far Furness was affected by this law — probably to a con- 
siderable extent, as the surface of this country was then 
chiefly forest. The regulations were exceedingly severe. 
Reguardores or visitators were appointed over the forest — 
an enquiry was held into all dogs living (existentium) in 
the forest, and all owners whose dogs were not mutilated 
by having three claws abstracted from the ball of the 
back foot were liable to heavy penalties. No one was 
henceforth to lose his life or limb for hunting in the forest 
illegally, but was to be heavily fined, and if he could not 
pay, to be outlawed from the kingdom. However, should 
an archbishop, bishop, count, baron, or abbot traverse 
the forest, he might take two beasts under the inspection 
of the forester if he was present, if not, a horn was to be 
sounded that it might not seem to be done furtively— (it 
a Patent Rolls. Henry III. 
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is on record that the Bishop of Carlisle in the exercise of 
this privilege took a buck in 1247). Any free man could 
henceforth make in his own wood {boscus) or on his land 
in the forest, a mill, fish pond, marl pit or ploughed land, 
not to the damage of his neighbour. He also could have 
eyries of falcons and sparrow hawks, and water fowl, and 
heronries — also any honey found in his woods. Moreover, 
no forester, except the King's, should levy a tax upon 
waggons going through the forest, but if a forest was held 
in fee, a tax could be levied at a specified rate on waggons 
and pack horses which came from outside the district 
carrying timber, bark, charcoal, &c., for sale, but that only 
in places where the tax had always been levied, and when 
the goods carried were for sale for purpose of the owner's 
livelihood no tax was to be made ; it had formerly been 
obligatory on all to attend the forest courts ; this was now 
repealed. What a forest and its functions were in the 13th 
•century is thus expressed : " The forest of the King is the 
safe dwelling-place of wild beasts, not in chance, but in 
fixed places, and suitable for this purpose, whence it is 
called foresta, the e being changed into o as feresta, that 
is the abode of wild animals {statio ferarum)."{a) 

In 1226 William de Lancaster accompanied Henry HI. 
to France. 

With regard to more local matters, there were at this 
time various disputes, which show the increasing value of 
property in the district. To understand the transfer of 
property at this period, it is necessary to say a word as 
to how it was effected. The most popular method was to 
bring a suit in the King's court. This was concluded by 
what is known as a Final Concord, or Feet of Fines {finis), 
which were practically deeds transferring land, and which 
operated nominally as an amicable arrangement, putting 
a Stubbs' Select Charters. 
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an end to a hostile suit ; this very early became a popular 
method of conveyance of land, &c., not only from the pub- 
licity it afforded, but also for the safety of the purchaser, 
from the fact that a duplicate of each fine was preseived 
in the custody of the Court. (a) A nominal consideration 
was often or always given as a testimony of the completion 
of a contract, including such a variety of articles, as a pair 
of white gloves, a pair of gilt spurs, a pound of cummin, 
a pound of pepper, a bow and quiver and 12 barbed arrows, 
a goshawk in its first year, called a sor goshawk, a brachet 
or hound with a collar, a palfrey, linen clothes, a silken 
cushion, and many other such ; this custom was continued 
to a very recent date in the shape of a delivery of a clod of 
earth, and a twig of a tree, delivered "in their propei 
persons " as an acknowledgment. 

To illustrate this we have two local transactions con- 
cerning Torver and Lowick Corn Mills, both of which are 
still in being. Augustine de Heton or Hedon, son of 
Ughtred, of Ulverston, was a large landowner in Furness, 
and Amounderness in the 12th and 13th centuries — to 
whom William de Lancaster I. had granted a carucate of 
land in Torver (that is the quantity of land that could be 
ploughed by one plough or team in a season, and which 
was decided in 1194 to be 100 acres), (6) reserving to him- 
self, as usual, all buck, doe, wild boars, goats and goshawks. 
On this land Augustine de Heton erected a water corn mill. 
He was succeeded in his possessions by his son Roger de 
Hedon, to whom Gilbert Fitz Reinfred confirmed the grant 
of the hamlet of Torver between the years 1190 and 1199- 
Apparently disputes arose, for on October 20th, 1246, a suit 
came on at the Lancaster Assizes, in which Roger de 
Hedon complained that WilHam de Lancaster III. had 
thrown down his water corn mill in Thorvergh. It was 
a Records, &c. Walter Rye. b Stubbs. 
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thereupon agreed that Roger and his heirs should have 
hberty to erect and maintain the mill without gainsay of 
WilUam and his heirs, and afterwards William de Lancaster 
quit-claimed and released Roger de Hedon and his heirs 
from his right of exacting from him and his men any suit 
of his mill in Ulverston. This arrangement was based 
upon the settlement of a dispute between William, son of 
Waldef, of Ulverston, and Roger de Hedon, tenant of land 
in Thorvergh, wherein William yielded his claim, for which 
Roger gave him ten marks of silver. 

Lowick Mill, on the Crake, and still standing as a corn 
mill, was also the subject of an arrangement (i8th June, 
1256) worth noting as showing the power of a feudal lord 
over his tenant, and also the importance of corn mills in 
the feudal manorial system. In the final concord or agree- 
ment which was made at Lancaster between Alan de Turs, 
plaintiff, and Alan de Stej/nton, defendant, it was {mter 
alia) agreed that Alan de Steynton should grant that all 
his tenants in Steynton and fformethwayt should grind 
their corn at Alan de Turs' mill at Lowyk to the sixteenth 
measure, and that they should give to the said Alan for 
the pigs which they might agist (turn out to feed) in Lowyk 
woods every tenth pig or the tenth penny of the value 
thereof.(a) William de Lancaster also gave to Laurence de 
Cornwall and his heirs the mills and other land in Ulver- 
ston, paying a yearly sum of 30 shillings on the Ascension 
of our Lord. 

Between 1240 and 1246 William de Lancaster made the 
agreement with the Abbot of Furness which finally deter- 
mined the rights of the two parties in Furness Fells. 

" To all the faithful in Christ, Wilham de Lancaster 
greeting. 

" Be it known to ye that for the health of my soul, the 

a Final Concords of the County of Lancaster. Record Office. 
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soul of Agnes, my wife, and the souls of all my predecessors 
and successors, I have given and granted to the Lord Abbot 
of Furness and to the Monks there serving God, certain 
lands which I hold of them, that is all Scathwaite and Egton 
with all their members and appurtenances — the which 
lands I bequeath to them with my body ; also a boat suf- 
ficient to carry necessaries on Thurston Water, and another 
small boat for fishing on the same water, wherever they 
please, with 20 nets for the use of my aforesaid Monks ; 
also on Windermere, one boat sufficient to carry maere- 
mium (materials, as timber, for building), and another 
small boat for fishing with 20 nets, without any opposition 
from me or my heirs ; but if any servant belonging to the 
Monks, who shall have care of the boats on the said water 
commit any trespass, he shall be punished at my discre- 
tion ; and if such servant refuse to give and make reason- 
able satisfaction he shall be dismissed with the loss of his 
wages by the Monks from their service. Moreover, I will 
command, and confirm, that m}/ body shall be interred in 
that place which I have made choice of within the afore- 
said Monastery, and which is in the presbytery near to the 
body of my grandfather of happy memory ; and I, the said 
William, will ever warrant, quit-claim, and defend the said 
alms against all men. In the presence of these witnesses 
to this my gift and legacy, (a) 

Lady Agnes {Domina Agneta) my spouse. 

John, Prior of Coningsheved, 

The Lord Roger, my brother, 

Robert de Layburn and Laurence de Cornwall, my 
knights, 

Roland de Renesgill, my seneschal ; Gilbert de Lan- 
caster, high constable of Kirkby Kendal ; Robert 
le Tailour, and many others present." 
a Given at Kirkby in Kendal, 6th November, 1240. 
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From this document it will be seen that William asserted 
his fishing and navigation rights over Coniston and Winder- 
mere lakes, and threatened with severe penalties, the 
Monks and their servants if they poached on his demesne, 
which, however, was a considerable amelioration of the 
severe Forest Laws then still existing. 

Beck {Annates Furnesienses) imagines that the maere- 
mium, or timber, mentioned to be carried on the lakes 
might be required by the Abbey for building purposes, as 
it is known that very considerable alterations and exten- 
sions were made to the buildings about that date. 

The grant was afterwards confirmed by his wife Agnes 
(de Brus) for the good of the soul of her late husband, 
and of her own soul. She confirmed to God and the Blessed 
Mary of Furness, all her right and dower which she had 
claimed before the King's justices of the Court of King's 
Bench, " and that no one may hereafter call in doubt this 
my release in my chaste widowhood, I have hereunto put 
my seal." Witnesses : Roger de Coupland, Roger de 
Lancaster, William de Furness, Richard de Kirby. 

Matthew Paris (the histoiian of the reigns of John and 
Henry IIL,) says "In this year (1246) alas, many shields 
were laid low/'ia) and amongst them that of William de 
Lancaster. His body was buried in the Abbey of Furness, 
where a statue broken and forlorn is said to represent this 
once powerful Norman Baron of the 13th century. 

Here is an extract which may enable us to understand a 
little the distance which divided the Norman knights and 
their tenants (there was no " middle class " except in a 
few of the larger towns). "The language in the reign of 
Henry HL was as barbarous as the manners — there was a 
regular confusion of tongues. It was a mark of nobihty 
and gentle breeding for people to converse in Norman- 
a Multi Clipei in Anglia jam heu prostrati. 
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French ; the law acknowledged no language but Norman- 
French, the Church only Latin, the people a corrupted 
Saxon." A contemporary writer says : («)" Some used a 
strange gibbering, woffing and grating language ; then the 
Northern tongue, especially York (including Furness) is so 
sharp, flitting, froyting, and unshape, that we may not 
understand that language." Here we see the different 
elements out of which rose our English language in an 
actual state of struggle and ferment. The King's pro- 
clamations were read in Saxon, French and Latin. 

Note. — The annexed seal of William de Lancaster is 
taken from a plaster cast of a chipped impression of the 
seal. It is in the manuscript department of the British 
Museum and thus described : " To the right, in armour, 
hanberk of mail, surcoat, helmet with vizor down, sword, 
shield of arms, horse galloping, arms two bars, on a canton 
an undistinguishable charge. Lancastre." 

Matthew Paris mentions the " scutum (shield) de Lan- 
castre quod jam cecidit," and adds " Leopardus aureus in 
quartero." Elsewhere the arms are described as "d'argent 
a deux harres de goules sang ung quartier de goules et un 
Leopard en la quartier d'or."{b) 

On an inspection of this seal, it will be seen theie is a 
great resemblance in the armour and accoutrements to the 
effigies of the two knights in Furness Abbey. This would 
certainly mark at least one of the figures as William de 
Lancaster. Very possibly the statue was modelled from 
the figure on the seal, the other statue would probably be 
that of his father or grandfather. 



a Trevisa. b Glovers' Roll of Arms. 
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III. 

Descent of the Manor of Ulverston on the Death 
OF William de Lancaster III., so far as it 
relates to Blawith. 

On the death of WilHam de Lancaster III. his possessions 
in Furness, known under the name of the Manor of Ulvers- 
ton, of which Blawith formed a part, descended to his two 
sisters Helwisa and Alicia, daughters of Gilbert Fitz Roger 
Fitz Reinfred and Helwisa de Lancaster his wife, and were 
accordingly divided between them. Helwisa, the elder, 
married Peter de Brus, and had issue one son who died 
unmarried, and four daughters, of whom Agnes married 
Walter de Fauconberg, and Lucia married to Marmaduke 
de Thweng. These four daughters succeeded to their 
mother's property. Ulverston and West Furness being 
part of the share of Agnes and Lucia, were conveyed by 
them to their uncle Roger de Lancaster, the half (or as 
some say, illegitimate) brother of William de Lancaster 
III. Alicia, the other sister and co-heiress of William de 
Lancaster III., married William de Lindsay, who also gave 
their Furness share to Roger de Lancaster ; this moiety 
of the Manor of Ulverston ultimately came to the Monks 
of Furness.(a) For his life Roger de Lancaster thus had 
all the possessions of the Barons of Kendal in Furness. 

Roger at first disputed the claim of the Abbot of Furness 
to his homage and service for the Manor of Ulverston. 
This, however, he at length admitted, and his homage and 
fealty were received by the Abbot in Cartmel Priory 
Church, when all matters in dispute were settled between 

a Dugdale's Monasticon. 
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them. Roger was to retain such clearings {assarta) as he 
had in the common pasture of Ulverston, except twenty 
acres which remain ever to the pasture at all times of the 
year, and the Monks were to retain theirs. Both parties 
were to inter-common at open times in the fields of Sca- 
thwaite, Egton, Newland and Ulverston, while Roger's 
Parke, of Plumpton, and his Forest of Blawith were pre- 
served to him(a). 

It is necessary here to remember that although the Manor 
of Ulverston was thus entirely vested in Roger de Lancas- 
ter, it was only for his life, and that at this period it was 
divided into two halves or moieties, an arrangement which 
lasted for several centuries. The township of Blawith 
was partly situated in both halves, which, as will afterwards 
be seen, accounts for the different Manorial ownerships in 
which the various parts of the township were held. They 
were not re-united until the purchase in 1736 by the pre- 
decessors of the Duke of Buccleuch again consolidated the 
township into one manorial domain. In 1280 Roger de Lan- 
caster obtained a confirmation of his property from Edward 
L, and on September nth, 1280, by application to King 
Edward I., when on his progress into the north, he obtained 
a charter for a weekly market to be held in Ulverston every 
Thursday, and a yearly free fair on the eve, day and morrow 
after the nativity of the Virgin Mary (7th, 8th, 9th Sep- 
tember), this privilege, important as it was, seems to have 
dropped into abeyance, doubtless from the hostility of 
the Monks, until after the Dissolution of the Abbey, as the 
general market was held at Dalton under the supervision 
of the monks ; after the Dissolution, owing to Ulverston 
being a more central place, and more convenient to the 
inhabitants of High Furness, the market was by common 
consent removed to Ulverston, and so became the centre 

a West. 
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of commercial activity for the town and surrounding dis- 
trict. Here we have the origin of our well-known Thursday 
market at Ulverston, where all the business from the neigh- 
bouring countryside concentrates itself into one full day 
a week. In 1291 Roger de Lancaster died and was suc- 
ceeded by his son John de Lancaster in the moiety of the 
Manor of Ulverston which had come to him from the de 
Brus family ; the other moiety went to William de Coucy 
of whom more afterwards. 

Sir John de Lancaster was a warrior of renown ; in 1294 
he received a summons, together with other knights, to 
attend the King (Edward L) at Portsmouth, well fitted 
both with horse and arms, and thence sail to France. 

In 1297 he served against the Scots, and after much ser- 
vice there he was appointed to guard the Marches or 
Borders of Scotland. 

He died in 1335 (8 Edward III.) leaving a son and heir, 
Richard, then 12 years of age.(a) 

In 1334, or shortly before his death, he sold or gave his 
Furness property to John de Harrington. 

John de Harrington, who thus acquired half the Manor 
of Ulverston, including half the township of Blawith, was 
already possessed of the neighbouring Manor of Muchland. 
The Abbot of Furness, ever ready to assert and establish 
his claims demanded a payment of 15 solidi, as a rent for 
the land and tenements which Harrington now held, " en 
Ulverstone et en les Monteynes de Ulverstone qui jadis 
furont a Monsieur Johan de Lancastre," according to the 
agreement made between the Abbot and John de Lancas- 
ter. After some discussion, and on the Abbot abandoning 
his claim to all arrears (arrerages) Harrington agreed to 
the terms, and the agreement was signed at Preston en 
Amoundernesse le jour de seyni Margarete I' an du regne 
a Victoria Hist, of Lancashire. 
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le Roy Edward tierce, puis le Conquest vynt et sisme 

(1353)- 

John de Harrington was succeeded by his son Robert de 
Harrington, who obtained a confirmation by Richard 11. 
of the free weekly market and annual fair at Ulverston, 
which had been granted by Edward I. : this according to 
the charter was at the request of " Roherii de Harynton, 
chivaler," witness myself (Richard II.), at Westminster, 
III. July in the year of our reign the eleventh (1388). 
"Pro una marca soluta in h.inapio super plicam manu 
ut videtur eadem." 

The half Manor now continued in the Harrington family 
until 1457, when Sir William Harrington dying without 
male issue, it descended to his grandson William Bonvile, 
the son of his daughter Elizabeth, who had married William, 
Lord Bonvile, and who died in her father's lifetime. This 
William called himself William lord Harrington ; he was 
slain at the battle of Wakefield, in the wars of the Roses, in 
1460. To those interested in this knightly family, their 
tombs in Cartmel Priory Church will be objects of much 
interest. 

William, lord Harrington, left an only daughter, Cecilia, 
married to Thomas Grey, Marquis of Dorset, son of Queen 
Elizabeth Woodville (wife of Edward IV.) by her first 
marriage. 

He was succeeded by his son Henry Grey, created Duke 
of Suffolk, who married Frances, daughter of Mary, sister 
of Henry VIII. , and widow of Louis XII., of France. 
Their daughter was Lady Jane Grey, well known in his- 
tory. Her story is too familiar to need repetition here ; 
it is sufficient to say that the ill-advised attempt to place 
the Crown of England on her head, involved the ruin of all 
her adherents. The Duke of Suffolk, her father, after vain- 
ly endeavouring to raise the Midland Counties in 1554 in 
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favour of his daughter against Queen Mary, was captured 
and thrown into the Tower. Lady Jane Grey was exe- 
cuted on February 12th, 1554 ; the Duke of Suffolk was 
tried, condemned and executed, soon afterwards.(a) Being 
thus convicted of high treason his property was forfeited 
to the Crown in 1554. Thus his property in Blawith, as 
well as the rest of the half Manor of Ulverston, which he 
had obtained from the Harringtons became the possession 
of Queen Mary.(6) 

The other moiety of the Manor of Ulverston comprising 
a large part of the Township of Blawith, on the death of 
Roger de Lancaster in 1291, reverted back to the family 
of de Lindsay (Alicia, sister of William de Lancaster IIL 
having married William de Lindsay). Their grand-daugh- 
ter and heiress married Ingelram de Coucy de Gynes, and 
left a son and heir, William de Coucy ; he was of French 
origin, and beyond possession does not appear to have been 
actively concerned in this district. He died in 1346. On 
his death the usual "inquisitio post mortem" was held. 
Just a word is needed as to the nature of an inquisitio post 
mortem, for we find it very frequently occurring in old 
deeds, and it is often the only record of a man's possessions 
extant. The system of Inquisitio post mortem was insti- 
tuted in the reign of Henry IH. When the tenant in chief 
died, a writ was at once sent down by the King to call a 
jury, to inquire into what land the deceased was possessed 
of, by what tenure he held it, and who was the heir. The 
writ and the return were sent back into chancery. When 
it was found that the heir was the King's ward, his rents 
during his minority were received by the King ; naturally 
the grip of the King and his officials was not relaxed until 
it was completely proved that such minority was really 
over. This necessitated a second inquest on behalf of the 
a Hume's History of England. h See Appendix IV. 
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heir to prove his age. A man had not power until 1534 to 
make a will disposing of his lands ; he could and generally 
did, make a disposition, which, however, only dealt with 
his money and personal property.(a) 

Consequently an inquisition was taken at Ulverston, 
County Lancashire, on Wednesday, 15th March, 1346, in 
the 2ist year of King Edward IIL after the Conquest, of 
France the eighth, before Nicholas de Bokeland, Roger de 
Normanville and Nicholas Gower, commissioners, to inquire 
into the true value of the land, tenements, knights' fees, 
advowsons, &c., belonging to Wilham de Coucy and Robert 
de Coucy of Gynes. By the oath of the jury (including 
John Towers, John Swaynsone, and 10 others), it was 
declared that William de Coucy held in his demesne as of 
fee, half the township of Ulverston, of which the yearly 
value was £16 os. 3d.(&) 

" And there are certain tenements in Blawith which are 
worth by the year los. gd." 

The Jury also say that there are (Blawith) certain profits 
which are called Gresmales {que vacatur gresmales) with 
the winter and the summer eat age {cum herbagio hiemale 
et estiuale) in Plumpton and Blawith worth by the year 
xxiiiis. (24s.). (N.B. : Gresmales, or in modern phraseo- 
logy grass rent, is the grass that will keep a cow for a 
season, it is also defined as gerss male, i.e., rent for grass 
or the privilege of grazing : it is derived from the old 
English gresyn, beestys fedynge wythe gres (beestys in 
pasture ).(c) 

They also say the profits of iron made in the moiety of 
the vill is worth by the year 33s. There was also other 
property in Nywelande, Tyburthwaite, Coningston, Re- 

a Records, &c., Walter Rye. 

b Inquisitions Miscellaneous Chancery File, No. 63. 

c Communicated by Mr. Harper Gaythorpe. 
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sheved, Steinton, Neteslacke, Amalsete, Gressemere, Lough- 
ligge, &c. 

William de Coucy leaving no heirs, his property according 
to the feudal law escheated to the Abbot of Furness, as 
chief lord of the liberties and royalties of Furness. The 
King, Edward III., however, set aside the grant from 
Alicia and Walter de Lindesay, and over-ruled the right of 
escheat in favour of John de Coupland. But the Abbot, 
feeling himself aggrieved, petitioned the King against this 
grant, who thereupon altered the terms of the first grant, 
giving the half Manor of Ulverston to John de Coupland 
for his life and his wife's only, with reversion to the Abbey. 
For this the Abbot had to pay £40 and the Manor was to 
be held in the same manner as before its alienation. 

John de Coupland, who now succeeded, was connected 
by distant ties of relationship with the former owners, 
and his wife Joanna was the widow of his predecessor, 
William de Coucy. 

He was the valiant warrior whose memory is deservedly 
transmitted to posterity, as well for his personal bravery, 
as his truly heroic conduct at the battle of Durham, when, 
without losing respect to the royal foe (who by repeated 
blows and the dashing out of his teeth, provoked him to 
slaj/, or be slain, by him), the valiant Captain obliged 
David, King of Scots, to hve and become his prisoner. (a) 
On the delivery to him of this important captive, Edward 
III., then at Calais " in consideration of the acceptable 
and laudable service done to us by our beloved John de 
Coupland, and the good estate which he hath held in our 
wars, and also his valiant behaviour at the said battle, and 
being willing to reward him for his fidelity and valour in 
such wise that others in time to come may thence take 
example, "(&) created him a knight bannaret, and also made 
a Dugdale's Baronage, b Burns' " History of Westmorland." 
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him custodian of Roxburgh Castle, giving him a Hen on the 
customs of the port of London for £500 a year. He was 
also to have for the defence of the castle a garrison of 24 
men at arms, 30 archers, 10 men watching on the walls, 
and a gate porter at the gate, and an under-porter.(a) 
All this was effected in 1350. 

In 1353 Coupland partly lost the King's favour, inasmuch 
as in his capacity of Sheriff of Northumberland he stayed 
too much at his baiHwick there, and rarely was to be found 
in the castle of Roxburgh. So displeased was the King that 
he revoked the letters of protection which he had given, 
and permitted a lawsuit between the Abbot of Furness 
and Coupland to proceed. Matters, however, were ad- 
justed, and a little later the King confirmed his grant and 
ordered all payments to be made to John de Coupland as 
before. 

In 1358 John de Coupland was murdered. 

In the same year the usual inquisitio post mortem(&) was 
taken of his possessions, viz. : An inquisition returned into 
Chancery taken by virtue of a writ directed to the Duke of 
Lancaster, to certify the value of the moiety of the Manor 
of Ulverston, latel}^ granted to John and Joan de Coupland 
(relict of William de Coucy) : taken at Ulverston on Mon- 
day next after the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross in the thirt^z-first year of Edward III. (1358), " The 
Jury say {inter alia) that there are divers farmers who hold 
at will divers lands and tenements, which are called Blawyth 
and they cannot be measured on account of the Craggs 
and are worth by the year 6s. id. They also say that there 
are 200 acres of the waste which is called Blawyth and 
Swartmore, which cannot be ascertained on account of the 
craggs and great stones, and in which waste free tenants 

a Close Rolls. Edward IIT. 

h Inquisitiones Post Mortem. Record Office. 
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of the whole Manor of Ulverston have common of pasture. 

He was also possessed of the half Manor of Ulverston, 
Newland, Plumpton, Blawith, Ressett, Conyngeston, 
Tyburthwaite, Staynerleth, and Asmunderley. 

The Jury also say that John de Asmunderlawe (now 
Osmotherley) held a certain dwelling house and a certain 
piece of land which is called Asmunderlawe, of Matthew de 
Redman, by certain service, and which Matthew further 
holds the same tenements as mesne land of the aforesaid 
moiety by homage and fealty and the service of 6^d. by the 
year. 

After the death of John and Joanna de Coupland this 
moiety of Ulverston came into the hands of the Abbot of 
Furness as before arranged, where it continued for a period 
of 200 years until the Dissolution of the Monastery in 1537 
(28 Henry VHL), when, together with all the other Abbey 
estates it was surrendered to the King. The history of 
this portion of the Manor of Ulverston, and the part of the 
Township of Blawith included in it, is during this period 
the history of the Abbey of Furness. 

To enter all the details of the Abbey history would be 
impossible here ; and indeed the history and inner working 
of the Abbey itself are involved in dark clouds of mystery, 
which, in consequence of the loss of nearly all documents 
at the time of Dissolution, have never been lifted more than 
to give a very imperfect view of the domestic and internal 
and external economy of the Monks. 

With a more clear knowledge of the methods of the Monks 
in dealing with their tenants in High Furness it would 
have been possible to draw a fairly accurate picture of 
the life of the day. 
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IV. 



MONKS. 



The monastery of St. Mary of Furness was founded in 
in 1127 by Stephen, Count of Boulogne, afterwards King of 
England. The grant included " all Furness and Walney 
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SEAL OF FURNESS ABBEY. 



with the privilege of hunting, all the lordship in Furness 
with the men, and everything thereto belonging that is in 
woods, in openjgrounds, and in land, and in water, also 
Ulverston (Olverstonam) with sac, soc, tol, team, and infan- 
gantheof (i.e., all feudal jurisdiction over the tenants) and 
everything within Furness except the lands of Michael 
le Fleming." 

At first sight this would seem an absolute and entire 
grant of High and Low Furness with everything therein, 
but in those lawless times when the district was a waste 
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and partly unknown ground, the boundaries and rights 
could be but extremely vague, as was instanced by the 
constant disputes between the Monks and the Barons of 
Kendal, until the final delimitation of their various do- 
mains in iig6. The township of Nibthwaite by this agree- 
ment finally fell to the share of the Abbot and his monks, 
and the township of Blawith to the Barons of Kendal. 

A thorough acquaintance with the character and rule 
of the Abbey of Furness would be essential for a proper 
understanding of the histor}/ of the district, but sufficient 
is known of the methods of the working of a Cistercian 
Abbey to make certain several broad features of their 
system. Although nominally, and in the first instance, 
a religious community, the Abbey was also, in its early 
years, a thoroughly business-like institution. How far 
Furness itself may have been selected from commercial 

motives by its founders is a 
matter for conjecture, but the 
probability is that the community 
was first attracted here by quali- 
ties in the country which similarly 
pleased them elsewhere. 

Though the monks were not 
originally of the Cistercian order 
they soon adopted their tenets, 
which amongst other duties in- 
cluded farming and especially 
sheep farming, and that this farm- 
ing was conducted by them on a 
large scale in High and Low 
Furness there is much inherent 
evidence to show. It is known 
they enclosed land and formed 
sheep farms, or herdwycks, with 
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granges for their tenants or birds to dwell in. The woods 

with which High Furness was then, as now, covered, also 

early attracted their attention — the purposes for which 

they needed them were many and obvious, but more 

especially they were of use for the making of charcoal 

wherewith to smelt the iron, of which in the 13th century 

they had acquired the mines of EUiscales and Orgrave in 

Low Furness. Pasturage for sheep and cattle, timber and 

wood for building, &c., and wool from the sheep in which 

they were large traders were thus the most valuable assets 

which High Furness afforded to these busy Monks, who, 

while keeping one eye on the safety of their own souls, had 

the other firmly fixed on the aggrandisement of their order 

{ad marjorem dei gloriam) the welfare of their community 

and their individual selves. 

The wild game with which High Furness abounded 
would afford excellent fare for the table of the Abbey : 
moreover the Monks had acquired the right of fishing and 
keeping boats on Coniston Lake ; while the right of fishing 
in the River Crake was shared with Conishead Priory. 

Having obtained these rights the astute Monks took care 
to get them consolidated by the various monarchs of Eng- 
land in turn, a very necessary precaution when the Royal 
memory was sometimes conveniently short. Consequently 
no doubt, at the request and promptings of the Monks, 
Edward HL, " King of England, Lord of Ireland and Duke 
of Aquitaine of his special grace," granted to the Abbey, 
in 1337, Free Warren (i.e., the exclusive right of hunting) 
in all the lands of their lordship in Hawkehead, Sourei, 
Clayf, Graythwait, Satirthwait, Grisedale, Fynnesthwait, 
Haverthwait, Rolesland, Bouthe, Colton, Kunyngeston, 
Skathwait, and Neburthwaite. This grant contains the 
lirst mention of Nibthwaite where it appears with the 
above unusual spelling. 
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The origin of the name has been given as old Norse, 
Ny-burgar-thveit, of which the mediaeval form is Nebur- 
thwait, and the meaning New burg thwaite :(a) "New 
town in a clearing " ; if this is correct it would seem 
to betoken a place of larger size and more importance 
than we have any trace of. Other fantastic deiivations 
have been propounded, which appear the merest guess- 
work. 

In this grant of 1337 all trespass after game was for- 
bidden, nor was the district to be a refuge for fugitives {ad 
fugandam), the fine for a breach of this was to be ten 
pounds. The document was witnessed by many " vener- 
able persons," including the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, the Bishop of Lincoln and others. Two years 
later in 1339, there was a more important grant, and one 
which shows the real purpose for which the monks so 
tenaciously held this corner of the country. Edward IIL, 
again " of his special grace," gave licence " to the beloved 
in Christ, the Abbot and Convent of Furness," to enclose 
woods (boscos) and make parks (parcos) at Rameshead, 
Soureby, Ronheved, Milnewoode, Clayf and Fourness 
Fells, and so hold them without any hindrance from the 
King, his justices, foresters, verderers and bailiffs. 

In Norman and Plantagenet times a park was an enclo- 
sure fenced off by pales or walls ; in most forests there 
were at least one or two parks. Forest Law prevailed in 
parks within a forest, but not in those outside such limits. 
A park was also a place of sanctuary for wild beasts of all 
kinds, but it differed from a chase in being enclosed, while 
it was usually of smaller extent. If left open, in place of 
being kept properly enclosed, it was liable to be seized by 
the king, as a free chase. Hence, when such tracts or 
portions of chases were granted to subjects, license to im- 
a " Thorstein of the Mere," W. G. CoUingwood. 
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park was given at the same time. There is no record as to 
the date and place of the first parl^ formed, but Domesday 
mentions sixteen subjects who held parks. From Edward 
I. and onward, most great men (such as Barons and Abbots) 
had parks and chases, and licenses to impark are frequent 
in the Patent Rolls.(a) 

In their original state in High Furness these parks were 
simply an enclosure of wood and fell. In Nibthwaite 
there are three which are always mentioned together as 
adjoining, and were probably the first three formed by 
this grant, i.e., Parkamoor, Water or Watside Park, and 
Lawson Park (the latter, though not in Nibthwaite, reaches 
up its borders). There are also in Nibthwaite, Hill Park, 
and Abbot Park, which were also early monastic enclo- 
sures. 

The object of these enclosures is apparent : the timber 
was first to be cut down, made into charcoal for smelting 
the iron ore brought from Low Furness, and on the land 
thus left bare cattle and sheep were to be pastured until 
the wood had grown sufficiently to be again cut for char- 
coal. Although we have no documentary evidence that 
this was so, there is actual proof in the remains still to be 
seen. At Parkamoor, Water Park, and Lawson Park, 
there is in each a great heap of iron slag, scoriae and cin- 
ders — that at Water Park is on the north side of the stream, 
known as Selside Beck, at Parkamoor close to the Main 
Road, and at Lawson Park on the edge of the Beck Leven, 
near the margin of the lake. 

Mr. Colhngwood, in his " Book of Coniston," says : 
" On the east side of the lake there is a remarkable coin- 
cidence between the sites of the Furness Abbey Parks, or 
early clearings for sheep farms, and the bloomaries there. 
Near Selside Beck, where slag has been found, is Water 
a Royal Forests of England. 
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Park, anciently Waterside Park, apparently the earliest 
of the Abbey sheep farms. Above Parkamoor Beck 
bloomery is Parkamoor, the sheep farm on the moor ; 
further on Lawson Park, the latest of the Abbey sheep 
farms. The inference is that when the land was cleared, 
they put sheep on it, and went up the lake to the next 
beck for the site of their bloomery." Of these and other 
bloomeries which surround Coniston Lake, we have little 
or no documentary record — the principal sites are well 
known and marked on maps, numbering in High Furness 
thirty to forty. But there are several others on the 
margin of the Lake which, though not marked, are clearly 
traceable. 

The bloomery, or 
blooraary comprised a 
hearth on which the 
iron ore from the mine 
was smelted by means 
of charcoal — this be- 
ing the most ancient 
method of thus ex- 
tracting the metal, it 
might be concluded 
that these bloomaries 
are of very ancient 
date. This view has 
been taken by various 
authorities, and on the 
ordinance map of the 
district the sites are 

frequently described as "Roman" bloomaries. This may 
possibly be a correct definition of some, but others are 
undoubtedly mediaeval, and some of Post Reformation date 
up to the end of the 17th century. 
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The records of iron making by the Monks of Furness 
are very scanty, but there are a few references to the 
industry to be found in the Coucher Book. The follow- 
ing extract relating to monastic forges in the Forest of 
Dean in the 13th century throws some light on this sub- 
ject : 

" The regulations with regard to the forges of this 
forest (Dean) for iron making were frequent, stringent and 
changeable. The necessity for limiting them arose from 
the quantity of fuel they required. The manor of Cante- 
lupe had early chartered right to an itinerant forge, and 
endeavours were made from time to time to confine its 
consumption to dry or wind-fallen wood. In 1228 the 
King gave orders that there were not to be more than 
three itinerant forges worked by the royal servants. In 
the following year the Abbot of Faxley was ordered to 
confine his itinerant forge to the thorn thickets (spissitu 
dinibus) on the confines of the forest. So much difficulty 
arose from the Abbey's insistence on its old chartered 
rights to two forges, that in 1244 the Crown compromised 
the matter by the handsome grant of 872 acres of woodland 
in exchange for the surrender of the charter. 

In 1225 Henrj/ III. granted a recluse or hermit four 
acres of land in the forest and two oaks where with to 
build himself a house."(a) 

The three bloomeries at Water Park, Parkamoor and Law- 
son Park are certainly mediaeval and date from between the 
enclosure of the Parks in 1339 and the Dissolution of the 
Abbey in 1537 ; that they were worked for a short time 
after the dissolution by private persons is plain from the 
edict of Queen Elizabeth, ordering their suppression at the 
request of the tenants of High Furness. The iron-ore was 
brought to the bloomery on pack horses from the mines in 
a Royal Forests of England. 
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Low Furness, their track probably determining the course 
of the present high road on the east side of the Lake. The 
situation would be fixed by the position of the wood to be 
made into charcoal ; the three in Nibthwaite district, like 
others, are placed near a beck, but in the Water Park case, 
considerably above it, and at Parkamoor, some distance 
from the stream. It has been supposed that water was in 
some way necessary for the working, but as often the situa- 
tion is inconvenient for such a purpose, it is perhaps un- 
necessary to assume that the beck was required for more 
than the ordinary use of the workers. 

The site of the bloomery at Water Park requires a care- 
ful search to find it, so hidden is it and overgrown with 
coppice. An old road leads down to this bloomery through 
the coppice wood from the fell side above. This road is 
marked on the ordnance map as Coal Lane, and was, no 
doubt, the road by which the charcoal was brought to 
the bloomery from the woods then growing on the fell ; 
it crosses Selside Beck, often a raging torrent by a ford, a 
few yards above a bridge over the present high road. Near 
the site of the bloomery and along the road are remains 
of old houses of an ancient type, apparently built in the 
old method, with end walls, low side walls, and thatched 
roof : probably little better than huts. Many of these 
old habitations appear to have existed in by-gone days on 
the fell side and in the woods along the lake ; the 
apple trees, visible from the steamer deck in their spring 
blossom, are said always to mark the site of an old dwelling ; 
few of them, however, can now be located as their stones 
have long since been removed as handy for wall fences. 
The bloomery at Parkamoor is easily seen from the main 
road ; a great part of it has of late 3^ears been used in repair- 
ing the adjacent high road, where the black cindery 
surface is apt to strike the stranger with surprise in this 
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remote district. The Lawson Park bloomery is close to 
the lake and on the beck side. All these slag heaps are 
large and betoken workings on a fairly extensive scale. 
On Peel Island, also in Nibthwaite, and not far from 
Parkamoot, traces of ancient iron operations have been 
disclosed, and considerable investigations made to ascer- 
tain their history ;(a) though many interesting discoveries 
have been made there and traces of dwellings and buildings 
found, both tradition and history are alike silent as to their 
origin. By the energy of Mr. Collingwood, a little collection 
of articles found there, including iron nails, a key, bone, 
iron, flint for lighting, brick pottery, bit of a mortar, a 
piece of millstone, &c., have been placed in the Coniston 
Museum, together with a map showing the remains of the 
buildings on the island. Many and ingenious guesses 
have been made as to the what, when and why, of the place ; 
the nearest point to any solution is that the buildings must 
have been mediaeval, and that the island was for some 
reason probably fortified. 

The only other bloomery site in Nibthwaite is at the 
extreme eastern side of the township, at Ashslack ; as its 
name betokens, a similar heap of slag to the rest, buried 
deep in the woods above Whitestock Hall. 

Equal in importance to the smelting of iron was sheep 
farming. It is known from early transactions that the 
monks were large sheep farmers [vide the contention be- 
tween them and Gilbert Fitz Reinfred as to the seizure of 
their sheep). Beck(&) says : "Twelve farms 01 herdwicks 
were retained in the hands of the brethren for supplies to 
the Convent. The stock on these extensive farms must 
have been very numerous, and their keepers proportionally 
so. A company of shepherds attended their flocks to the 

a " Book of Coniston," W. G. Collingwood. 
h " Annales Furnisienses," p. 15. 
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heathy pastures in the uplands for, multitudinous were the 
sheep owned bj; the Convent, wool being the commercial 
medium by which they obtained great wealth, indeed the 
Cistercians were the Jasons of their age ; theirs was the 
golden fleece ; a band of herdsmen had care of the droves 
of cattle which fed in the different enclosures or parks." 

What a bird of an abbey herdwick was is shown in the 
letter from Lamplugh to Cromwell at the time of the dis- 
solution of the Monastery : " Hyrdewicks were pasture 
ground for the sheep of the Abbot of Furness for the time 
being, and ever in their possession, and who ever inhabited 
them hath always been the Abbot's hyrde and removeable 
at their pleasure, and not tenants of any custom, therefore 
if any inquiry should be granted in this behalf ye schuld 
then be against the ancient custom of Furness, and I mean 
your lordship schuld be infinitely troubled with such suits." 

The fells in Nibthwaite and Blawith are still the pasture 
ground for the herdwick sheep, and probably will always 
remain so, as best adapted to these hardy animals, who 
fiouiish where none other can live. It is reported that 
they originated in a flock of 40 which swam ashore from a 
wrecked Norwegian vessel on the Cumberland coast ; they 
were seized by the lord of the manor, and on their increase 
being found hardy and suitable to the mountains were let 
out in flocks and herds with the farms. One characteristic 
of their hardy nature is that when all other animals turn 
their tails to the storm, these alone will face it, and continue 
calmly grazing in the wildest weather. 

The lay Monks engaged in agriculture lived in granges 
which appear to have been of the nature of a large farm- 
house, with out-buildings and probably a chapel or oratory 
attached ; of such were Nibthwaite Grange, Colton Grange, 
and many others. The regulations of these establishments 
are quoted by Beck,(a) and are interesting as to some 
a " Annales Furnisienses." 
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extent showing the manner of the rule of the Abbey in 
High Furness. 

The beginning of the i6th century marks an altered 
state of affairs ; the middle ages were now at an end, and 
the Rule of the Monk was shortly to cease in the land. Even 
in remote Nibthwaite signs of the times were soon visible 
in the relaxed control of the Abbey over their tenants, 
caused partly by lax discipline and partly by the attention 
of the Abbot being centred in endeavouring to stem the 
advancing tide now threatening to overwhelm him and his. 

Consequently the Tenants in High Furness, who had 
always been in a comparatively free and independent 
position, gradually rising from serfdom to the status of 
" customary-hold tenants," little distinguishable from free- 
holders, now virtually threw off the yoke of the Abbot. 
They began to enclose much of the common or pasture in 
their vicinity without leave or license of the Abbey. 

This led to an agreement known as the " Bounden of 
the Pasture," and was made in the " fyrst yere of our 
soveraign lord King Henry VHL (1509) between the 
Abbot and the Monasterie of our Ladie in Furness," and 
the tenants, inhabitants of Furness Fells. 

The former, after professing themselves aggrieved that 
the latter had enclosed common of pasture more largely 
than they ought to do, under colour of one bargain, called 
Bounden of the Pasture, made the following agreement 
with the tenants from Ravenstie downwards (i.e., the 
ancient parish of Col ton of which Nibthwaite is a part) 
" Every vis. viiid. (6s. 8d.) yerlie rent which payeth iiiid. 
(4d.) for boundary, shall have one acre and a half of such 
ground, as hath been common pasture within tyme of 
man's mynde ; and the tenants that hath more than iiiid. 
for vis. viiid. (4d. for 6s. 8d.) of yerly rent to have their 
improvements more largely, and those that payeth less 
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than iiiid. to have their improvements thereafter : all these 
to be sufficiently met and divided at the sight of 4 or 2 
Monks of the monasterie and 12 or 8 at least honest persons 
of the tenants." The tenants in return agreed never to 
improve more largely than above, and to fence their im- 
provements with dyke or wall. If any other improve- 
ment, the Abbot to turn them out or punish them. The 
Abbot also granted them their yearly rents, and the tenants 
to have common of pasture to their tenements, and use it 
with " such beasts as are accounted lawful within the lord- 
■shippe." 

This document was signed at Colton by the Abbot and 
four Monks, and the Tenants, amongst whom were Thomas 
Dodgson, of Bothaker in Nibthwaite, Robert Dodgson, 
Robert Redhed the elder, William Dodgson, Gilbert Pen- 
nington, Robert Ashburner and others, " tenants of the 
said lordshippe." A similar agreement was signed in 1532 
with the tenants from Ravenstie upwards (i.e.. Parish of 
Hawkshead). On April nth (28 Henry VIII.), 1537, the 
monastery of Furness was dissolved, and the estates and 
revenues handed over to the King, who soon afterwards 
annexed them to the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Immediately after the dissolution, a certificate of the 
revenues, &c., of the Abbey was made by the King's Com- 
missioners, Robert Southwell, James Layburne, and 
Thomas Holcroft, in accordance with the command of 
the " King's Royalle Majestic, our most dread and gracious 
souverayne Lorde Kynge Henry VIII." 

The following extracts, relating to Nibthwaite Town- 
ship are selected therefrom, as valuable in showing the state 
of the country, the condition of the woods, and some occu- 
pations of the inhabitants : 

" Temporalities property of the Monastery of Furness." 
{Inter alia.) There are rents and ffermes of dyvers lands 
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and tenements lying in Furness Fells, that is to saye : 
Colton, value l^ 8s. 3d. ; Nybthwayte Town, 75s. yd. ; 
Beatacre, 60s. lod. ; Parkeamore, 32s. yd. ; Nybthwayte 
Graunge : Bryggefeld and Helparke, £6 2s. yd ; Sayles, 
Crake and Tottelbanke, 58s. lod. ; also Oxenparke, 
Banrygehead and Abbot Parke, and Ycornthwayte, 
Waterhead and Conystone, and many other places. Also 
there are dyvers lands, medowes, and pastures with 
agistment and brusying in common and woodes as well in 
Low Furneys as in Furneys Fells, which were wont always 
to be occupied to thuse of the late monastery for the sus- 
tentacyon of their catell and were divyded into sundry 
herdwyks and shepecots whereof in Furness Fells are 
Brotherylketh, £10 ; Watsydeparke, 46s. 8d. ; Lawson 
Parke, 46s. 8d. ; and Parkeamore, 46s. 8d. 

Also there is much wood growing in Furness fells in the 
mounteynes there, as Byrk, Holey, Asshe, Filers, Lyng, 
lytell shorte okes, and other underwood, but no timber of 
any value, wherein the Abbots of the late Monastery have 
been accustomed to have a smythey and sometime two or 
three for the making of yron to thuse of their monastery. 
And so nowe the Commyssyoners have letten unto Wihiam 
Sandes and John Sawrey as much of the said wodes, that is 
to say of Byrkes, Filers, Haseles, old rotten trees, and other 
undrewoodes, as wyll maintain UL smytheys, for the 
which they are content to paye yerely to the King's High- 
ness, as longe as hit shall please his grace they shall occupye 
the same xx £ (twenty pounds). 

Also there is another yearly profytte commyng and 
growing of the said woods called Grenehewe, Basting, 
blecking, bynding^ makyng of sadel-trees, cartwheles, cups, 
disshes, and many other things wrought by cowpers and 
turners, with making of coles and pannage of hogges, 
according as hath always been accustomed to be made in 
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the said woodes to the yearly valewe by estymacyon of 
;^I3 6s. 8d. 

The last entry is interesting as shewing what were the 
industries carried on in the woods in mediaeval times, many 
of which such as the bynding and basting (coopers' and 
swillers' work), and making of coles (charcoal), continue 
to the present day ; the " making of saddletrees " proves 
that most of the carriage was by pack-horse, and that there 
was little wheeled traffic except in the few cases when cart 
wheels were required ; the roads as we understand them 
must have been few and far between. 

The chief military force of the district was under the 
command of the Abbot and his deputy, who holding the 
Abbey and its estates under military tenure was bound to 
contribute men for the defence of the kingdom. This force 
was supplied by the tenants who had to contribute for every 
holding or tenement, a man and horse. At the time of the 
Dissolution (1537) it appears there were 1258 armed men 
on the Abbey estates, whose armour consisted of a steel or 
mail coat, a falchion, a jack, a bill, a crossbow, and spear. 
West says the Furness legion in the muster roll of Henry 
VIII., consisted of Bowmen and Bylmen, both horsed and 
harnessed ; and Bowmen and Bylmen neither horsed nor 
harnessed. 

In 1553 Nybthwaite supplied eight men ; in 1608 in 
Nibthwaite bailiwick there were five men who carried bills 
and 33 unprovided with any regular military equipment. 

Previous to the Dissolution, the district of High Furness 
had been under the supervision of Bailiffs appointed for 
the purpose by the Abbot, at a fixed wage, viz. : " VII. 
particular Baylyes in ffurneys fells which kepe the woodes 
ther, and gather the stretts and amercyments, and give 
warning to the tenants to appere at the courts and to pay 
their Rentes to the Receyvours. Wages, ciis. viid. 
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V. 

KINGS AND QUEENS. 

I. — NiBTHWAITE. 

Before the dissolution of the Abbey, the tenants had been 
divided into three classes, first the " free homagers or soc- 
men," who were bound to the Abbot as overlord by homage 
only and a small rent ; secondly, the " copy-holders," 
who held their estates by a copy of the Court Roll, paying 
a small fine on admittance, and a rent in lieu of all service, 
but military ; and thirdly and most numerous the " cus- 
tomary " tenants. After the Dissolution the situation of 
the tenants became precarious, and it was not until the 
reign of Elizabeth that their status became finally fixed. 

Immediately after the Dissolution various commissions 
were instituted to inquire into the possessions of the Abbey. 
Seven bailiffs were appointed to superintend the Royal 
property in Furness, of which " bailiwicks " Nibthwaite 
was one. 

The Herdwycks or Parks, where the bloomaries had been 
situated were let by the Commissioners in 1537 to William 
Sandes and John Sawrey; the former by his will dated 1546 
bequeathed inter alia one half of Watside Park with 40 
ewes, 20 lambs, of the heave, 4 beasts, to his grandson 
Roger Sandys. On the Dissolution Sandes and Sawrey, 
as a private speculation rented these woods and parks 
together with others in High Furness for twenty pounds 
(£20), and continued the iron business formerly carried 
on by the Monks. The tenants, who were now in a more 
independent position, objected to being obhged to buy iron, 
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which they had formerly received free from the Abbey ; 
and moreover they complained that the woods were so 
exhausted by being cut down for charcoal for the bloom- 
aries, that they would not only lose all wood for their re- 
quirements, but that the Queen (Elizabeth) would probably 
lose the ;£20 rent due to her. Consequently in 1564 the 
bloom-smithies were abolished by Royal decree of Queen 
Elizabeth. The tenants were to pay the lord's rents as be- 
fore, and also £20 (to take the place of Sandes and Sawrey's 
rent) which they could (a)assess among themselves. The 
tenants were also to provide 40 armed men. Moreover 
because the " ways do lie over such high mountains and 
stony rocks that no carriage of any weight can pass there," 
they were allowed from the tops and underwood to make 
charcoal for the manufacture of iron for their own use. 

The payment of this £20 became known as Bloomsmithy 
Rent, and is still paid on property in Nibthwaite where it 
has not been commuted by money payment. 

Shortly after the abolition of the bloomaries, a com- 
mission was appointed to make a survey of the Queen's 
woods ; the following relates to woods in Nibthwaite : 

The Certificate of John Braddill, Esq.,(&) surveyor of the 
woods of the Duchy of Lancaster, addressed to Sir Ralph 
Saddler, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, setting 
forth the survey of the three Hardwicks in Furness Fells, 
Co. Lancashire, taken 12th August, 1570 (12 Elizabeth) by 
the said surveyor pursuant to the Queen's Commission to 
him, dated 13th June, at the Palace of Westminster. 

Parkeamore — " Firste there is in the said Hardwicke 
called Parkeamore, one old mansion house, and one olde 
bame covered]with brackens, wherein Christopher Jackson, 
the bird, ther now dwelleth, also there ys in the said Parke- 

a See Appendix I. 

b Duchy of Lancaster Special Commissions. 
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amore one close of medow and pasture called More house 
ynge of a coarse grasse, and much overgrowen with lowe 
brushe, byrches, sallowe and hesle, which close contigneth 
xh. acres, and every acre is worth by the yere xiid., and 
there is in the said Parkeamore vii'''' (140) acres of pasture 
being shorte morish gresse at vid. the acre ; also there 
is in the same parke Ix (60) acres of underwooddes schlen- 
derley set with hollin, hesle, birtche, and asshe, the most 
part thereof ys yonge birtches of xviii (18) years' growth, and 
well waxen and every acre of the same ys worth to be sold 
for 6s. 8d. Also there groweth in the said acres xxtie (20) 
yonge small sapplings worth to be sold one with another 
at xviiid. (is. 6d.) a peace, and there growth in the said 
acres x small dotered ockes worth to be one with another 
at iiiid. (4d. ) the peace and every acre of the soyle is worth 
per annum iiiid. Also there is in the same parke for the 
repayre of the houses afforesayde iii okes cut down and 
lienge in the park ; also of the same underwooddes there 
may be sold xxtie (20) acres for the price above mentioned. 
The reste ys to be preserved for the maintenance of the 
hedges ; and also William Sandes, Esquire, late Receyvore 
of Furness, deceased, dj^d cut down in Parkeamore xviii. 
years ago or thereabouts, fiftie acres of the said wood, and 
dyd make yt in charcoale for certain yrne smythies which 
he had in farm of the late King of famous memorye Henry 
VHL, and the profit thereof converted to his owne use 
and other spoyle or waiste ther is none. 

Watesyde Park. — There is in the said Watesyde Park 
one old mansion house, and one olde barne covered with 
brackens, wherein William Satterthwait, bird, now dwelleth; 
also there is in the parke one close adjoining to the lodge 
called the Thyncke Buske conteynynge xx. acres of pasture 
and arable land, and every acre is worth by the yere xiid. 
Also there is in the park one other close of medow and arable 
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lande called Wate Syde Medowe conteyn3mge xxtie. (20) 
acres, and every acre is worth by the yere xii d. ; also there 
is in the Parke vi"''. (120) acres of pasture, being shorte, 
moryshe gresse, and every acre ys worth by the yere vi d. 
Also XX acres of underwooddes schlenderley besett with 
hesle, byrche, sallowe, and ellere of an old growth paste 
memory of manne and well waxen, and every acre is worth 
to be sold for xii s. Also there groweth in the said acres xl. 
small sappling trees worth to be solde one with another for 
viii. d. a peace ; every acre of the soyle where the wooddes 
groweth is worth to be letten per annum iiii. d. ; also of the 
same underwooddes there may be solde vi. acres for the 
price above mentioned ; the reste is necessary to be pre- 
served for the mayntenance of the hedges about the 
parke ; and for spoile and waist mayd in the wooddes 
there is none. 

Lawson Park. — There is one old mansion house and one 
old barne covered with brackens wherein William Keyne 
the bird now dwelleth. (The acreage, woods, price, &c., 
are set out as in the other two parks). 

The wood is not to be sold as the " Termor thereof hath 
nothinge to maynteyne the ringe hedge of the parke with, 
but the vi. acres of wooddes." Also " Wilham Sandes, 
Esquire, cut down 20 yeres ago, six acres of the wood and 
made it into charcoale for certain yrne smithies, which he 
had in farme, and the profett thereof he converted to his 
own use." 

William Satterthwaite, the hird who dwelt in the old 
mansion house at Watsyde Park, was probably a lay Monk 
of Furness Abbey, and continued to act as shepherd after 
the Dissolution, for in the agreement with the tenants of 
Hawkshead, made between the Monks and tenants in 1532, 
the name of Will Satterthwet is mentioned amongst the 
Monks signing. As Beck says, he was probably a native 
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of Furness Fells ; amongst the tenants' signatures are others 
of the same name. 

On 27th February, 1584 (27 Elizabeth) an important case 
came on for hearing, and as it defines the situation of the 
tenants in Nibthwaite and elsewhere in High Furness, 
it is given in extenso in the appendix, from the original in 
the Record Office. The document is very old and indis- 
tinct, and in one small place illegible, but the expert eyes 
of the readers in the Record Office have made it fairly 
intelhgible — the antiquity of the document and the diffi- 
culty in deciphering must be the excuse for what in places 
seems an ambiguity of expression. The subject is a 
" Matter in dispute concerning the Trespass on the waste 
lands in High Furness Lordship, and the joint and several 
answers of Christopher Sandes, Esquire, John Sawrey, 
Barnard Benson, and Robert Rawlinson, Esquires, to the 
information exhibited against them by the relation of the 
Right honorable Sir James Croft, knight, one of her Majes- 
ty's most honourable privy Council." See Appendix I. 

In consequence of this dispute, and at the request of John 
Sawrey and Bernard Benson, for the " use of all tenants 
within the Lordship," Queen Elizabeth on February 15th, 
1586, sanctioned a Code of Customs and bye-laws, which 
was drawn up by a special jury of the tenants : 

This document which is printed in West (p. 223), is of 
great importance as settling finally the position of the 
customary-hold tenant in this district. In the list of the 
jury, amongst others, are the names of John Sawrey, 
Barnard Benson, William Pennington, William Herdson, 
James Dodgson, and Robert Redhead, the two last being 
tenants in Nibthwaite. 

The code contained regulations for the division of estates, 
the keeping of houses in repair, the property in woods 
and underwoods, for public paths, for the provision for 
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and marriage of children, and maintenance of widows, &c. 
Item 13 states : " That no person shah hereafter stopp, 
foreclose, or disturb, anie common, usual, or lawful way, or 
" out drawe either for hors or foote " now used or occupied 
either for church or market, or the occupying of the tene- 
ment." 

Queen Ehzabeth, by the hand of her officials, confirmed 
this code, and it was enrolled in the Duchy of Lancaster 
Records by the Earl of Derby, February 15th, 1586. By 
the provisions of this Code the customary-hold tenants 
became practically freeholders. 

In the Duchy of Lancaster pleadings, there is a curious 
local case, which in contrast to many of the cases seems a 
really human document. See a-pfeniix II. 

We have already seen a survey of the Nibthwaite woods 
in 1570, and also that the tenants were permitted by Eliza- 
beth to use the tops and branches of trees for charcoal to 
smelt iron with if they so wished. It was evidently deter- 
mined that no undue waste of woods should be allowed. 
Moreover wood was of value to the Government for many 
purposes, such as ship-building. Therefore, in 1610 (7 
James I.) another survey was made " of the Forests, Parkes 
and Chases, and also all other woods either held by lease, 
coppie or lines. Court Roll or customary tenant right 
within the counties of Lancaster and Chester, belonging to 
the Duchy of Lancaster by Robert Cresswell and Abraham 
Allen, commissioners appointed for the same, together with 
the names of the tenants, and the number, quahty, and 
value of the trees, coppis and underwoods unto them 
belonging."* 

Water Side Parke (lease land). — William Benson and 
Allan Nicholson holdeth Water Syde Parke by lease ; fit 
for coppice, 35 acres, 260 saplings at 6d per piece (;£6 
*Duchy of Lancaster Rentals and Surveys. 
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los, od ) ; of Underwood, 300 loads at xiid. (12 pence) 
the load (£21 los. od.). 

Parkamore (lease land), Thomas Rawlinson holdeth 
Parkamoor by lease — there is fit to be kept for coppice 
35 acres of underwood which may be spared ; 200 loads at 
xiid. ye load, /lo. 

Lawson Park (leasehold), Arthur Benson holdeth Lawson 
Park by a lease ; fit for coppice, 20 acres of underwood, 
150 loads at xiid. ye load, £"] los. od. 

Nibthwayt. — Timber trees, 40 at xiid. a piece, and of 
short scrubbed trees, 200 at iiiid. a tree £'^ 6s. 8d.). 

The survey includes Hawkshead, Skelwith Wood, 
Elterwater Park, Conistone Gards and Woods, Sawrey 
€xtia ; the Upper and Lower Wrey ; Greysdale Park, 
Graythwayt (Sandys), Coulton Hall, &c. The sum total 
for the Lordship of Furness being : — 
Timber trees, 4740. 
Saplings, 8830. 

Shorte, stubbed, and diseased trees, 10311. 
Underwood, 3410 loads (at is. a load). 
The total value, £698 i6s. 8d. 
The extraordinary minutes of this survey alone makes 
it worthy of a place in Parish history ; of its accuracy we 
cannot, of course, now have any proof. 

Two years after this survey a grant was made by James 
L, which is the most important document extant con- 
nected with Nibthwaite. A grant* by the King to William 
and George Whitmore "As of our gift without account or 
any other thing to us our heirs and successors in any man- 
ner to be rendered paid or done." George and William 
Whitmore were London merchants, trading on a large scale, 
and were in this district, millers of the mills in Colton, and 
Satterthwaite. They had also many grants in other 
*Patent Roll II James I. part 7 (in Latin), Record Office. 
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counties of England : It is possible that with regard to 
the High Furness grant they were acting as agent between 
the tenants and the King as in following year, 1614, the 
grant from the King in so far as it relates to Nibthwaite, 
was transferred by them to three persons in the district, 
who in their turn transferred it to others, whereby at the 
present time the Manor or bailiwick of Nibthwaite is in the 
hands of some 20 land owners. This is evident from the 
following documents. 

The grant from 
James I. is pre- 
served in the Re- 
cord Office, Chan- 
cery Lane, London. 
It is very lengthy, 
written in abbre- 
viated Latin on 
a parchment roll, 
and quite unintel- 
ligible to the un- 
ititiated. 

The King (James 
I.) "for divers 
good causes and 
sundry considera- 
tions, at present specially moving us, and of our certain 
knowledge and mere motion" grants to William and George 
Whitmore, of London, their heirs and assigns, All that 
our bailiwick or Manor of Nibthwaite with all its rights, 
members and appurtenances, and also all those our lands 
and tenements in the town of Nibthwaite of yearly value of 
£3 15s yd., late parcel of the possessions of the Monastery 
of Furness. Also all our land at Beatacre (value £3 los ) 
also Parkamoor (32s iid.), Nibthwaite Grange, Bridge- 
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field and Helparke (£6 2s. yd.) ; also all those our issues 
arising from green wood, according to the custom there, 
that is to say for every house maintaining fire 4d. by the 
particular thereof amounting to 8s. 4d. (i.e., 25 houses) ; 
and also all those profits and perquisites of the Court of the 
Manor or Bailiwick of Nibthwaite by the particular thereof 
amounting one year with another to 5s. by the year, which 
same bailiwick or Manor and other premises belonging 
are mentioned by the particular thereof, to be of the yearly 
rent of £15 5s. 3d., over and above 45s. 8d. for le Blome- 
smithes yearly pa yable to the bailiff of the Manor of Hawks- 
head formerly belonging to the Monastery of Furness. 
The King also grants the Whitmores : 

1. Manor or Bailiwick of Colton. 

2. A mansion and 3 acres of demesne land, parcel of 

the above, yearly value (los.). 

3. Lands and tenements in Sailes and Crake, 58s. lod. 

4. Ditto at Bouth, £4. 7s. 6d. 

5. Ditto at Hay brigge and Kirkthwaite ; 26s. 2d. 

6. Ditto at Oxen Parke ; 40s. yd. 

7. Ditto at Bandrighead and Abbot Park ; £^ 12s. 4d. 
I 8. Ditto at Icthornthwaite ; 20s. 

9. All issues from Greenwood in Colton ; 5s. 

10. All perquisites of Court and Manor of Colton (£24 

4s. 5d.), exclusive of 56s. 8d. for le Blomesmithes 
rent payable to bailiff of Hawkshead. 

11. All the Manor or Bailiwick of Haverthwaite, £4 

17s. 5d. 

12. Haverthwaite Fishery, now or late occupied by 

Christopher Preston (Receyvor of Furness), 
£3 6s. 8d. 

13. Lands and Tenements "in Finsthwaite, Interior and 

exterior. 
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14. Stott Parke and Ruslande, and issues from green- 
wood there. 

15. Manor of Satterthwaite. 

16. Lands and tenements in Greisdale and Dale Park. 
In all cases bloomsmithy rent is reserved. 

Then follows full grant of all in the different Manors, 
etc., such as houses, buildings, commons, demesne and glebe 
lands, ways, paths, woods, and all soil of same woods, 
weirs, rivers, water-courses, ferriages, passage over waters, 
fisheries, warens, mines, quarries, rents, reservoirs, rent 
charges, services of free and of customary tenants, fee 
farms, court leets, profits thereof, chattels, estrays, bond- 
men and bondwomen, and villeins with their sequels 
(families), estovers, fairs, market tolls, rights, jurisdictions, 
liberties, emoluments and hereditaments of every kind 
within the county, towns, fields, places, parishes, or ham- 
lets aforesaid (and very many other such). 

All are fully granted to Whitmores, heirs and assigns, to 
have and to hold in as ample a manner as any Prior or 
Abbot of any late Monaster}^, or any Duke of Lancaster, 
or any other persons before ever enjoyed them by reason 
of any pretext of any charter, gift or grant "by us or by 
any of our progenitors or ancestors, late Kings and Queens 
of England, had granted by any act of Parliament, and as 
fully, freely, and amply as we or any of our progenitors. 
Kings and Queens of England, had enjoyed these presents 
now granted, and in as ample a manner as these premises 
came to our hands by reason of the Dissolution of any late 
Monastery." 

Excepted from the grant are advowsons and right of 
patronage of all rectories, churches and vicarages, &c., 
belonging to any of the granted premises. 

Also excepted : All great trees being timber on the pre- 
mises (besides sufficient timber for the repair of the above 
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premises above before granted, respectively to be allowed) 
are reserved for three years after the grant, during which 
time the King's officers may sell or fell the timber from time 
to time. 

All the above granted premises to be held by Whit- 
mores, their assigns, &c., for ever as of the King's Manor of 
Enfield, Middlesex, by fealty only in free and common 
socage, and not in chief nor by knights service, paying 
yearly for the Manor or Bailiwick of Nibthwaite, 45s. 6d. 
(and for the other places in the grant sums duly set out) 
to the bailiff of Hawkshead or the particular receiver, 
twice a year (Lady Day and Michaelmas) which same rents 
are for a certain custom called Blomesmythes (charged in 
the amount of the Bailiff of Hawkshead within the sum of 
£20), and are not parcel of the rents or value of the granted 
Manors. 

And the Whitmores to have the grant as of our gift, 
without account or anything therefor to us, our heirs and 
successors in any manner to be said or done. 

Further the King commands the Treasurer, Chancellor, 
Chamberlain, Baron of the Exchequer, and the Chancellor 
of our Duchy of Lancaster, and the Auditor and Receiver 
to see that all revenues are properly paid at ^the right times 
to the Whitmores, and " these our letters patent and enroll- 
ment are to be sufficient discharge." 

And Whitmores are to give a covenant not to fell any 
great timber trees for three years and to provide sufficient 
timber for the repair of all the premises. 

And further we will acquit and save harmless W. & G. 
Whitmore, as well as the aforesaid Manors and bailiwicks, 
against us, our heirs, &c. ; of all manner of dues, &c., by 
the mere showing of these letters patent Whitmores are 
exempt. And these letters patent are to hold good, not- 
withstanding any mistakes in names or omissions of the 
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names of tenants, farmers or occupiers ; and notwithstand- 
ing the statute made in the ist year of Henry IV., late 
King of England, nor of the statute made in the Parlia- 
ment of Lord Henry VI., late King of England in i8th 
year of his reign. The King also constitutes our beloved 
Myles Doddinge of Conishead, Esq., and Edmund Sawyer, 
of London, gentleman, his true and lawful attornies " to 
enter and take possession of the aforesaid Manors and 
bailiwicks for us, and to deliver them in full and peaceable 
possession to W. & G. Whitmore." 

And W. & G. Whitmore covenant that these letters pa- 
tent shall be enrolled within one year before the Auditor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

The King grants that these letters be made and sealed 
as well under our great seal of England, and under the seal 
of the County Palatine of Lancaster, as under the seal of 
our Duchy of Lancaster, without fail in our Hanaper. 
Witness, 

The King at Westminster. 

13th December, 1613. 
(By writ of Privy Seal, &c., examined). 

The following year (November 15th, 16.14), William and 
George Whitmore granted or alienated the bailiwick or 
manor of Nibthwaite, this time, however, the grant was 
not a gift, but in exchange for a money payment. 

The following is an extract : — 

*An indenture made 5th November, 1614 (12 James I.), 
between WilHam and George Whitmore, of the one part, 
and Rowland Dodson, junior, of Nibthwaite Grange, 
yeoman, Anthony Sawrey, of Plumpton, gentleman, and 
Alexander Readhead, son of John Readhead, of Nibthwaite 
Town, Co. Lancashire, yeoman, of the other part. 

Witnesseth that in consideration of the sum of £146 
* Close Rolls, 12 James I., part 36, No. 7. 
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now paid, and for £326 los. od. to be paid i6th July next, 
at the house of Ann Whitmore, widow, in Lombard Street, 
London, W. & G. Whitmore sell to Dodson, Sawrey, and 
Readhead, their heirs and assigns, Ah the Manor or BaiH- 
wick of Nibthwaite, with all its rights and appurtenances ; 
also the lands and tenements in Nibthwaite Town, Beat- 
acre, Parkamore, Nibthwaite Grange, Bridgefield and 
Helparke ; also ah issues from greenwood and other pro- 
fits (as in the former grant) paying the Bloomsmithy rent 
of 45s. 8d. yearly to the Bailiff of the Manor of Hawks- 
head. 

Then follows full grant with all items set out as in previous 
grant "in as full, free and ample a manner as the said 
Lord King James in his eleventh year gave to the Whit- 
mores." 

To have and to hold of the King of the Manor of Enfield 
by fealty only in free and common socage and not in chief 
nor by knightly service. 

Further : Dodson, Sawrey, and Readhead covenant with 
W. & G. Whitmore, being millers of the mills within the 
bailiwick of Colton and Satterthwaite, that they (D. S. & 
R. ) will not erect or permit to be erected any other mill in 
any part of Nibthwaite by which the ancient mills for the 
grinding of corn in Colton and Satterthwaite can be im- 
pugned or in any manner prejudiced. 

Then follow the usual clauses as to the manner of pay- 
ment of the purchase money and the usual protective 
clauses. 

And be it remembered that on the day and year within 
written W. & G. Whitmore came before the Lord King in 
his Chancery and acknowledged the indenture and all con- 
tained therein. 

Enrolled on loth November in year aforesaid. 

Of the purchasers of the Manor and bailiwick of Nib- 
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thwaite, &c., Rowland Dodson (a) was a member of an an- 
cient family in Nibthwaite, who are recorded as inhabiting in 
the reign of Henry VIII. the old house at Bothaker (Bethe- 
car). Antony Sawrey belonged to the Sawrey family of 
Plumpton, who were with other important families in High 
Furness closely connected with the iron, wood, and agri- 
cultural industries of the district. The Readheads were 
almost a clan in Nibthwaite. West says in the Court Rolls 
of Henry VIII. all were Redheads in Nibthwate, and the 
name is found in Nibthwaite to a very recent date. 

These three persons having got possession of Nibthwaite 
forthwith began to sell it ; this was continued by the vari- 
ous purchasers, so that in 1907 the property is in the hands 
of some 20 persons. 

Below is a specimen, the first indenture of sale : 

Indenture, June xii., 1616, (&)between Roland Dodson, 
Antony Sawrey, and Alexander Readhead, of one part, 
and John Readhead, of Nibthwait Town, of the other 
part : the former for a consideration in money (set out) 
sold to latter, his tenement in the Towne, fielde, liberties 
or hamelette of Nibthwaite, with Bloomsmithy rent of 5d. 
to the King : 

The sale or grant to be in as; large and ample manner as 
" our Sovereigne Lord King James in the nth year of His 
Highness reaigne of England, France and Ireland, and the 
47th of Scotland," gave and granted to the Whitmores ; 
and in as large and ample manner as the Whitmores sold 
to Dodson, Sawrey and Readhead. To be held of the King 
in free and common socage with Bloomsmithy rent of 5d. 

Deed signed xxvi., June, 1616. 

The above transactions have been given in what may 
seem too lengthy a form, but they are of value as showing 

a Rowland Dodson is mentioned in the Abbot of Furness's 
Rental of 1535 as Bailiff of "Nibwhate," xvi. s. 
b From Water Park deeds. 
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the actual process of the conversion of a customary-hold 
tenant into a free-holder. To complete this subject the 
next document dated 17th March, 1828, shows the exercise 
by the landowners of Nibthwaite of the right to dispose of 
the common and commonable rights on Bethicar Moor in 
Nibthwaite division. After a lapse of 212 years the 
original grantees by alienation and sale had increased to 20. 

(a)Indenture, 13th March, 1828, made between the land- 
owners of Nibthwaite and Benson Harrison of Water Park, 
Nibthwaite. 

The Landowners, after declaring they are seized of the 
common or commonable rights of pasture and estovers of 
the waste ground described within, sell to B. Harrison 
(consideration mentioned) all the piece of waste ground 
called Birk Knotts, Middlegate Lane, and Common Wood, 
being parcel of the Manor of Hawkshead, in the division 
of Nibthwaite ; with all manner of rights and privileges 
belonging, and all estate rights ; and the parties bind 
themselves, notwithstanding any old deeds or matter 
whatever. They also declare that at the time of delivery 
they are absolutely seized of and in the said common and 
commonable rights therein sold, with all their appurten- 
ances, and in a good sure perfect, absolute, indefeasible 
estate of inheritance in Fee simple, in possession without 
any trust condition, restraint, cause or thing which can or 
may alter, change, make void the same or any parts 
(except as appeared by these presents) ; and that, notwith- 
standing any such act, deed or thing aforesaid, they, the 
contracting parties, have now in themselves, good right, 
full power and lawful and absolute authority to sell the 
said common and commonable rights with all their appur- 
tenances. Signed by all parties. 

{See names in appendix), 
a From Water Park deeds. 
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On the completion of the purchase, the site was planted 
with Scotch firs, larch and coppice (now thinned into 
timber trees), the date 1828 being marked on a stone in the 
wood ; the Scotch firs now form a landmark from many 
parts of Blawith, Nibthwaite, and the Lake. 

The purchase money was handed over to trustees 
to be applied towards defraying the highway rate in Nib- 
thwaite, and is presumably now devoted to that purpose. 
Under these grants the Land-owners of Nibthwaite claim 
{inter alia) the sporting rights of that part of Bethicar Moor 
within Nibthwaite. 

On June 30th, 1629, the herdwicks and other premises 
were granted by Charles I. in the 4th year of his reign to 
Edward Ditchfield and others in fee farm, to be held of the 
Manor of Enfield in fealty only, in free and common soc- 
age. 

Immediately after the execution of Charles I., and on 
the assumption of the Government by Oliver Cromwell, 
and his parliament, an enquiry was held concerning the 
Crown Lands which were considered to be forfeited. Ac- 
cordingly, for the purposes of sale of the Crown Lands 
*' part of the possessions of Charles Stuart, late king of 
England, in right of the Duchy of Lancaster," a survey(a) 
was made of the Manor of Furness in February, 1649, by 
virtue of a " commission granted upon an act of the com- 
mons in parliament assembled for the sale of the Honours, 
Manors and Lands belonging to the late King, Queen and 
Prince." 

This survey is printed in West, but a great part only 
refers to former transactions ; the following extract, which 
he omits, relates to the High Furness herdwicks. " There 
is all that herdwicke cahed Watside Park, with its appur- 
tenances, and all the cottages, barns, and other out- 

a Roll of Fee Farm Rents. No. 573. Record Office. 
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buildings standing thereon, and all arable land, meadows, 
pastures to the same belonging, lying in Fumess Fells, 
now or late in the occupation of George Sandes or his 
assigns by the particular thereof mentioned to be of the 
yearly value of ^^3 2s. 8d. 

" Also that herdwicke called Parkamoor (details as 
above), late in the occupation of William Waad, knight, or 
his assigns, yearly value £2 6s. 8d. (N.B. — Sir William 
Wade or Waad was a clerk of the Council and had been 
created a knight bachelor at Greenwich on May 20th, 
1603). 

" Also Lawson Park (details as above), now or late in 
the occupation of Arthur Benson, or his assigns, and granted 
by letters patent by Charles I. (May, 1625) to Robert 
Dixon and William Walley, gents. (N.B. — In 1670 Law- 
son Park was given by T. Sandes, of Kendal, to the church 
and living of Satterthwaite. It is now (1907) the property 
of Mr. Severn, of Brantwood, having been purchased by 
him from the ecclesiastical authorities)." 

The Zeal of the Commonwealth was not satisfied with 
dealing only with the Royal property. Its fanatical energy 
was shortly turned in the direction of the Established 
Church, which no good Puritan could regard with anything 
but abhorrence, as superstitious and papistical. It was 
therefore resolved that Episcopacy must be abolished. 
Various schemes were propounded to take its place, of 
which the most feasible seemed to be one that was partially 
carried out in Lancashire. The county was divided into 
" Nine classical Presbyteries," of which the ninth included 
Furness and Cartmell. Moreover to obtain accurate in- 
formation what was known as the ** Oliverian survey '* 
was made of every parish, and an inquisition was taken at 
Lancaster in 1650 before a Commission appointed under 
the Great Seal of England, under the presidency of Judge 
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Fell, of Swarthmoor " to inquire into the number and real 
yearly value and scittuation of churches and chapels 
within the county, and how the same are provided of main- 
tenance and preaching ministers, by ye oaths of good and 
lawful men of ye Hundred of Loynsdale." 

The " good and lawful men at Lancaster " were singu- 
larly misinformed as to Nibthwaite, thus : 

The Jurors say {inter alia) " Nibthwaite is a mile and a 
half from Shawley Chappell in Cartmell ; two miles and a 
half from ye parochial chapell, and six and a half from ye 
church." 

This information is so strangely inaccurate as to cast 
■doubts on their knowledge of the district. 

The jurors also said, with regard to Colton, in which 
parish Nibthwaite is situated : " That the parishioners 
humbly desire to be parochial (i.e., separated from Hawks- 
head, which was ultimately effected in 1676), and com- 
petent means allowed to the minister, the present mainten- 
ance only being what the inhabitants choose to give 
amounting to £13 6s. 4d. They also pray that Parkey- 
more and other places may be added to Satterthwaite, 
which ought to be made a Parish Church (this was not 
done, as ' Parkeymore ' still (1907) remains in Colton 
Parish)." 

In 1660 on the death of Oliver Cromwell, and the restora- 
tion of the House of Stuart in the person of Charles H., 
Episcopacy and the Church of England were re-established 
as firmly as before. 

In 1662-3 the Liberty and Lordship of Furness were grant- 
ed to the Duke of Albemarle, with all its rights and privi- 
leges, "in as large and ample a manner as any person or 
persons ever held, or could or ought to have held, or en- 
joyed the same." There were several grants to the Duke 
of Albemarle. The grant of 7th March, 1666, will be found 
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in the Appendix III., and is valuable as referring to various 
matters in the district.(a) 

George Monk, upon whom these and many other favours 
were lavished by a grateful master was the chief instru- 
ment in the restoration of the Stuarts. At first, as a soldier 
enjoying the confidence of Oliver Cromwell, he held 
supreme military command with much success in Scotland 
under the Commonwealth. On Cromwell's death, perceiv- 
ing the destracted state of the country, and the necessity 
for a restoration of order, he secretly and skilfully negoti- 
ated the return of Charles IL At Dover, on 26th May, 
1660, General Monk met Charles, and from there they 
entered London together in triumph. Charles loaded his 
saviour with rewards, and amongst other things created 
him Duke of Albemarle. His monument in Henry VH.'s 
chapel in Westminster is large and ostentatious, but with- 
out any inscription ; his efiigy in wax used to stand side 
by side with that of Charles H., dressed in a full suit of 
armour and a cap on his head ! 

On the death of the second Duke in 1688 the dukedom 
became extinct, but the possessions in Furness have des- 
cended to the Duke of Buccleuch who now holds them 
(1907). 

In 1663, in the 14th year of Charles H., or the third from 
his accession (he always totally ignored the Government of 
the Commonwealth, speaking of the " late pretensid 
parliament," and dating his reign from the execution of 
his father, Charles L, in 1649) there was another enquiry 
into the " Wastes committed upon the king's woods in his 
Manor of Upper Furness." 

In 1704 (Queen Anne) directions were given to all the 
Bishops to send in returns of their dioceses in accordance 
with an order of the Governours of Queen Anne's Bounty,(&) 

a See Appendix III. h Charter, Feb. 22, 1704. 
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the results of which, after being regularly entered in a 
book were presented to Queen Anne in December, 1707. 
Bishop Gastrell, of Chester, in whose diocese Furness then 
was, and who is well known as the author of " Notitia 
Cestriensis,"(a) made the following return as to Col ton : 
" No papist families there, but one dissenting meeting 
house for Presbyterians (Tottlebank) ; the value of the 
living certified at ;^i8 i6s. 8d., viz. : ;^I3 6s. 8d. paid by 
the inhabitants, but some of it illpaid ; there was for- 
merly a mean unconsecrated chapel there, under ye Abbey 
of Furness, till after the Dissolution it was enlarged in 
building and made parochial by Archbishop Sandys (?) ; 
the inhabitants having purchased ye several tithes from 
the improprietor have ever since named ye curate, there 
being no other patron who claims the right. Towns : the 
parish is divided into four parts in each of which there is 
a churchwarden who collects ye minister's salary from 
house to house in every division. It is divided into three 
or four hamlets ; the first part is called the East side of 
Colton Beck ; second, the West side of Colton Beck ; third, 
Haverthwaite, Finsthwaite and Rusland ; fourth, Nibble- 
thwaite (sic)." 

It appears " A minister " was elected by the inhabitants 
in 1694 and 1697, and ever since the patronage has rested 
with the land-owners of certain estates in the parish. 

The four following indentures relate to transfers in 
Nibthwaite, and show further alienation of the grant by 
James ist in 1613 to the Whitmores : 

I. — Deed (4th March, 1632) from James Turner, Nicholas 
Penny, Rowland Dodson, and John Dodson to James 
Dodson, of Islands, in the River Crake. 

II. — Deed (19th July, 1665) from WilHam Dodson, 
waller, to WilHam Dodson, webster, of Islands, in the Crake, 
a Edited by Canon Raine. 
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IIL — Deed (27th December, 1700) from Richard Dodson 
to Thomas Rigg, of Messuage Lands and Tenements, at 
Nibthwaite Grange. 

IV. — Deed (17th December, 1712) from James Redhead 
to Thomas Rigge, of Lands, at Nibthwaite, and Islands, in 
the Crake. 
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V. 

KINGS AND QUEENS— II. 

(Blawith.) 

We have traced the descent of the Manor of Blawith 
down to the time when one moiety came to the Crown at 
the Dissolution of the Monastery of Furness in 1537, and 
the other moiety to the Crown by the attainder for high 
treason of the Duke of Suffolk and his execution in 1554. 

The Priory of Conishead also had a certain tenure in 
Blawith, but of what nature it is difficult to determine 
exactly, as the Monasteiry of Furness who had always 
viewed its neighbour with jealousy, claimed feudal juris- 
diction over many of its lands and was in* some cases able to 
exact a monetary rent. Part of Blawith is at present in- 
cluded in the Manor of Conishead with Blawith, which 
betokens the ancient connexion between Blawith and the 
Priory. Another portion of Blawith is in the Manor of 
Egton-cum-Newland, and part was in the Manor of Torver. 
All these Manors were so interwoven and overlapped each 
other as remnants of different ancient grants that it is 
difficult to distinguish them. But the chief fact remains 
that in 1553 in the reign of Mary, the whole of Blawith had 
fallen to the Crown. 

In 1536 (27 Henry VIII.) the Priory of Conishead was 
dissolved ; and it was enacted by Parhament that its re- 
venues should be annexed to the Duchy of Lancaster, 
whereupon a survey was made of its possessions, which 
were found to include, according to the Valor Eccle- 
siasHcus{a) the site of the Priory, land in Ulverston, 
a Dugdale's Monasticon. 
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Swartmore, Blawith, Thower (Torver), Bardsea, Urswick, 
the Rectory of Ulverston, Pennington, Bayesbrown, &c. 

The following extract gives more details as to the survey 
of lands in Blawith, and is worthy of notice as giving per- 
haps the earliest record of some of the tenants. 

{a)" Declaration of the rents of Conishead Priory by vir- 
tue of an Act of Parliament (4th February, 27 Henry 
Vin.) for the suppression of the monasteries worth yearly 
not more than £200 per annum, now dissolved, from the 
4th February to Michaelmas (28 Henry VHL), viz., for 
half a year (1538). 

Temporalia. 

{Inter alia). Blawith, County Lancaster : From rentes 
and fermes there at 40s. per annum, at Michaelmas and 
Pentecost equally : viz., for each term, 20s. 

Rental for the lordship and lands of Conishead Priory 
made by Prior Thomas Lorde delivered to the Commission- 
ers of the King (gth June, 28 Henry VIII.) 1538. 

" The names of the servants of Conishead Priory and 
their wages." 
(Amongst others.) 

John Towers, baihff of Blawith. 

John Towers, baihff of Torver and Crake, 3s. 4d. per 
annum. 

Richerde Redhede, of Gledhowe, 5s. 

Richerde Redhede, of Watterend, los. 

John Towers, 5s. 

William Towers, of Knott, 5s. 

Matthewe Cowherde, 5s. 

Matthewe Kyrkby, pro molendino (mih), 6s. 8d. 

The interest in the last name centres in the fact that a 
Matthew Kirkby was one of the Monks, who in 1537, on 
the dissolution of Furness Abbey, signed the deed of sur- 
a Record Office documents. 
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render together with the Abbot and 28 other Monks. 
After the dissolution the Monks were at once turned adrift 
on the world with a scanty pittance ; it is known that 
the monks were frequently recruited from the children of 
the Abbey tenants, for whom the Abbot maintained a 
school in the Abbey, usually selecting the brightest and 
cleverest of the children to enter the Order either as regular 
or lay brethren ; possibly, therefore, on the dissolution 
Matthew Kirby returned to Blawith where from documents 
(Appendix IV. and V. ) it will be seen that he or his family 
were possessed of tenements and mills. The same name is 
found in Blawith until quite recent times, and many persons 
connected with the family still live there. 

On 3rd May, 1550, Matthew Kirby, of Blawith, died 
(4 Edward VI. supreme Head under Christ) and was buried 
in Ulverston Churchyard.(fl) 

In 1557 Queen Mary, and her husband, Phillip of Spain, 
whom she persisted in spite of the wishes of the people in 
designating King of England, sold the half or moiety of 
the Manor, which had been the property of the Duke of 
Suffolk. This grant and the one by James I. in 1609 are 
given fully in Appendix IV. and V., for two reasons, firstly 
because they are of value as giving the names of the in- 
habitants of that date, and secondly because they show the 
small size of the holdings, and in what manner they were 
cultivated ; which latter may have a bearing on questions 
widely discussed at the present day as to the various merits 
of large and small holdings. See Appendix IV. (Grant to 
Richard Curwen and John Hudson, of property in Blawith, 
by Phillip and Mary, 1557 ).& The other moiety of the Manor 
remained with the Crown as part of the Duchy of Lancaster, 

a Ulverston Parish Registers, edited by Canon Bardsley and 
Canon Ayre. 

b Patent Roll. Phillip and Mary. (4 & 5). 
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until the beginning of the 17th century, when there were 
within a few years various grants by James L 

{a) A grant was made by James L in 1609 to John Eldred 
and William Whitmore of {inter alia) property in Blawith 
(see Appendix V.) 

It would be a very lengthy and tedious business to trace 
out all the subsequent grants and alienations in Blawith, 
which at this period become very numerous ; here are two . 
In 1610 John Eldred and William Whitmore sold all the 
premises in the above grant of 1609 to John Fleming, of 
Coniston, and Myles Dodding, of Conishead. In 1614 John 
Fleming and Myles Dodding sold to John Ambrose, of 
Lowick, lands, tenements and rents in Lowick and Bla- 
with, and a watei course out of the Crake to a fulling mill 
and water corn mills at Birkrow in Blawith. 

1611. — About this time the inhabitants of Blawith 
began to purchase the tithes of the Rectory of Ulverston in 
Blawith, which were in the hands of lay-owners.(6) The 
following will speak for itself on this much vexed ques- 
tion : — 

(c)December 30th, 1611 — John Fleming, of Coniston, and 
John Ambrose, of Lowick : " Whereas oui Sovereign Lord 
the King that now is (James I.) by his Highness' letters 
patent under the Great Seal of England and the seal of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and under the seal of the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, bearing date xh. November in the 
sixth year of his Majesty's reign, Sovereign of England and 
Scotland (1609) did grant to Fleming and Ambrose, the 
Rectory and Personage of Ulverston in Furness, and all 
the tythes of corn, grayne, sheaves, hay, wool, and lambe, 
a Patent Roll. 9 James I. (pt. 4). 

b Ratification of tithes to Fleming and Ambrose, Pat. Roll. 
■6 James I. 

c Wateryeat deeds. 
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and all other tythes, great or small, personal or real, or 
mixt, arising, happening, &c., in the Parish of Ulverston, 
except in the said letters excepted, as in the said letters 
patent doth more largely appear, by this indenture Flem- 
ing and Ambrose, sell, grant and bargain to John Turner, 
the elder, and John Turner, the younger, of Picthow, in 
Blawith, all the tythes (as above) and all rents, and spiritual 
dues upon the messuage, &c., situated at Gibstede and 
Pykthow in Blawith, now occupied by J . Turner, at a small 
yearly rent to the landlord, together with a messuage in 
the occupation of Elizabeth Logan. To have and hold 
all the said tythes upon aforesaid premises, paying Fleming 
and Ambrose the small yearly rent of yd. And Fleming 
and Ambrose undertake that they will hereafter at all 
times maintain and repair the Parish Church of Ulverston, 
and discharge Turner from payment of the Person, Vicare, 
or Curate, his wages, and also from the payment of all 
other dues and rents payable to the said Rectory and 
Personage of Ulverston, which have lately been accus- 
tomed to be paid by the ancient farms of the said person- 
age." 

In connection with the above a deed da.ted{a) March 21st, 
1 67 1, shows the further acquisition of tythes : William 
Swainson, of Kendal, conveyed to Henry Atkinson, of 
Greenholme, and his heirs, &c., all those tythes of corne, 
grains, hay, woole and lambe, and all other charges due and 
spiritual dues, great and small, arising in Greenholme, in 
Blawith ; to have and hold all the tythes in as large and 
ample a manner as they were sold or passed over from Mr. 
John Fleming, deceased, unto the rest of the tenants 
and inhabitants of Blawith ; paying yearly rent of gd. 
for the tythes. 

In Appendix VI. will be found a deed(&) dealing amongst 
a Greenholme deeds. b Thrang Crag deeds. 
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other matters with a fishery in Coniston Lake. It is in- 
teresting as giving some ancient place names, some of 
which appear to be unknown now. It is a grant and sale 
by Gervis Harries of Lancaster, and Anne Harries, his 
wife, of property in Torver, together with their interest in 
"flsshinges" in " Thurston Water at or nigh a place called 
the Otterstocke, the Nappinge Tree, &c., and other rights, 
parcels of the landes and fisshinges of the King's Majestic," 
dated twentieth day of Februarie, 1617. See Appendix VL 

In connection with this West says — " The profits of 
the Manor of Ulverston consist (amongst many other 
things) of the free fishing upon Thurston Water within the 
several parishes of Ulverston, Hawkshead, Colton, Otter- 
stock, Napping Tree, and Watergarth, all of which are now 
(1770) enjoyed by His Grace the Duke of Montague." 

About the middle of the seventeenth centur}^, one half 
of the Manor of Ulverston passed into the hands of Judge 
Fell, of Swarthmoor Hall. In what manner he became 
possessed of it there are no documents accessible to show. 
So much has been written about Judge Fell and Swarth- 
moor Hall, that it is unnecessary to enter on his history 
here, even if there were, as there is not, any evidence that 
he took a personal interest in the affairs of Blawith. Canon 
Ayre, writing in the " North Lonsdale Magazine " (May, 
1896), thus refers to the descent of the Manor : " The other 
half of the Manor of Ulverston had been purchased by one 
of the Kirkbys, of Kirkby Hall. On Judge Feh's death 
the moiety of the Manor of Ulverston, and his other pro- 
perty came to his only son Charles. This Charles died in 
1670, when it passed with other property under the pro- 
visions of his will to his only surviving son Charles, who 
was but an infant when his father died. On his coming of 
age he sold the whole of his estate to Daniel Abraham, 
who had married Rachel, the Judge's youngest daughter. 
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The deed of conveyance (July 8th, 1691) states that the 
purchase money was ;^4,5oo, and describes the estate as 
lying more or less in Ulverston, Urswick, Blawith, Lowick, 
Hawkshead, Colton, Nibthwaite, &c. But it was not long 
before this extensive estate began to suffer diminution. 
In 1697 Daniel Abraham sold the Fells' ancestral estate of 
Hawkswell." The moiety of the Manor which had been 
purchased by the Kirby family was also conveyed to him 
by the trustees. The whole township was thus vested in 
Daniel Abraham, but owing to distraints and fines which 
he incurred in defence of the rights of conscience and the 
expensive litigation in which he was involved in resisting 
what he regarded as unjust claims, his losses were consider- 
able. 

(a)A deed (dated 8th January, 1725) shows the conversion 
of a customary estate into a freehold by Daniel Abraham. 
As it preserves some old phraseology and customs, the 
following abstract is given : — 

" 28th January, 1725. — Daniel Abraham, of Swarthmoor, 
to Leonard Park, of Stable Harvey, house carpenter, sells 
a tenement at Stable Harvey, in Blawith, lately occupied 
by William Kitchin at a yearly rent of 6d., Greenhew 
rent 2|d., and one boon-hen ; also tenements there ten- 
anted by Thomas Brockbank and Joseph Parke, Greenhew 
rent 6d., and one boon-hen, being part of the Manor of 
Daniel Abraham. 

Also Daniel Abraham conveys absolutely "all mynes, 
mineralls, quarries, revenues, rents, greenhews and all 
customary suits and services, &c., and all woods and wood 
■of every kind, to hold as an absolute estate of inheritance 
and in fee simple without any encumbrance of Lords' rents, 
or services or attendances at any court within the Manor 
held under Daniel Abraham. It was fully agreed that the 
a Stable Harvey deeds. 
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part of the Running Penny, which belongs to the granted 
premises, was Hkewise conveyed with the rest of the rent 
belonging to the freehold." 

Signed. 

"Sealed and delivered, and peaceable possession was given 
by Daniel Abraham in his proper person in lieu of the whole 
by delivering one clod of earth and a twig of wood according 
to the intent of this deed." 

Daniel Abraham died in 173 1, and left all his estate to 
his son John. John Abraham in accordance with local 
custom, was known as Lord Abraham. In his time, the 
causes already mentioned, together with the expenses in- 
curred in bringing up a large family, and some unsuccess- 
ful mining operations, combined with other unfavourable 
circumstances, so encumbered the estate as to necessitate 
its sale. 

The estate had already been mortgaged to a Mr. Harri- 
son ; with his consent John Abraham, on 29th October, 
1736, sold the lordship of the whole Manor of Ulverston, 
including Blawith, to a Mr. Dummer, who, on 12th Novem- 
ber following (1736) sold it to the Duke of Montagu for 
the sum of £490. Mr. Dummer afterwards became steward 
of the Manor for the Duke of Montagu. From the Duke 
of Montagu it has descended by inheritance to the Duke of 
Buccleuch who now holds it. 
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PR^TERITA. 

I.— FORESTA DE BLAWITH (A Sketch). 

The derivation of the name Blawith is generally attri- 
buted to the Norse word Bla, signifying blue or dark, and 
vidr, forest or wood. Thus Blavidr, the dark forest. 




OLD TREE AT STABLE HARVEY. 



Other meanings have been given, but this seems the most 
probable as harmonizing with the ancient features of the 
country. The earliest mention of the name occurs in the 
1 2th century when the dead wood in Blawith was given by 
William de Lancaster I. to the Priory of Conishead ; and 
later in the 13th century, the Foresta de Blawith is men- 
tioned as the property of Roger de Lancaster. The 
mediaeval definition of a forest did not necessarily imply 
the modern notion of a tract of country covered with 
trees, but rather a portion of territory consisting of exten- 
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sive woodlands, and including a certain amount of wood- 
land and pasture, and waste, answering more nearly to the 
modern Scotch deer forest. In this the right of hunting 
and free warren was strictly reserved, and a special code of 
laws regulated and governed the administration of the 
forest. Originally the forest was the exclusive property of 
the King, but as time went on grants were made to lords, 
lay and Monastic. The wooded forest of Blawith at the 
present day scarcely exists, but the bare waste tract is still 
there, of which the hilly ground known as Blawith Fell 
includes the Beacon Hill, Wool Knott, Blawith Knott, and 
other heights, comprising some 3,000 acres of moorland, crag, 
and fell. Nevertheless it is certain that the district must 
have been far more wooded than now. The black fir trees 
to which the name owes its origin covered the now bare 
hill sides, for round the bleak and lonely Beacon Tarn, and 
in the many " mosses " can be found old stumps and trunks 
of fir, and not only of fir but of hard-wood trees. Perhaps 
the most remarkable instances are in Stable Harvey Moss, 
where buried at the bottom of the peat bog great trunks 
are found lying with leaves and acorns fresh as the day 
they fell, and down at the edge of the lake a year or two 
ago, a massive trunk of oak, black and hard as iron, was 
discovered, and on further search remains of many more 
were unearthed. West says : "In all the mosses of Fur- 
ness, trunks of the fir tree are frequently found, and that 
it was a native of Furness, is demonstrated from the roots 
that are discovered spread in the moss." Camden in his 
" Britannia " says : " It is observed in all Furness mosses 
that the trees are in general laid to the East, the high winds 
being always from the West." He also mentions that in 
Walney carcases of fir and other trees, and hazel twigs 
with the nuts hanging on them, are found, and that an oak 
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tree was found in Dalton 30 feet below the ground, the wood 
as black as ebony. 

This evidence, combined with discoveries in local mosses, 
confirms the fact, if proof were needed, that the forest of 
Blawith once existed as a vast extent of fir and hardwood 
trees, covering a great part of what is now fell and moor- 
land. 

How the forest disappeared, whether by human agency, 
or by some violent storm or inundation, is not recorded. 

What woodland remains is chiefly coppice wood, but it 
is not of the same extent as in Nibthwaite on the opposite 
side of the valley ; traces of bloomaries show that this 
coppice has been used for smelting purposes, possibly 
worked by the Monks of Conishead. Nowadays, the cop- 
pice and timber chiefly belongs to the different estates 
where it has been purchased from the lords of the Manors. 
There are many instances of such purchases amongst the 
old deeds, of which the following is an example : — ■ 

(«)Indenture dated 22nd December, 1750 (4 George II.) 
by Edward Montagu of London, Esq., Isabella, Duchess 
Dowager of Manchester, his wife, the Right Hon. George 
Earl of Cardigan, and Mary, Countess of Cardigan, his 
wife, who grant, bargain, and sell to John Gawith, of Brown 
How, house carpenter, and John Kendal, of Cockenshell, 
yeoman, trustees of late John Atkinson, of Greenholme, 
" all the timber, timber trees, young sprigs of wood and 
underwood, and bodys and trunks thereof, with all the 
bark, top, tops, crops, and shreds of such trees, now grow- 
ing, or that shall hereafter arise and grow upon the cus- 
tomary lands, &c., at Greenholme, and held of the first 
parties as appertaining to Egton and Newland ; all ancient 
rents and duties charged upon the customary lands to be 
paid as before. 

a Greenholme deeds. 
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Signed : E. Montagu, L Manchester, Cardigan, M. Cardigan. 

Of the wild animals in the forests of Furness, Camden 
(Britannia) says : " The buck, doe, wild boar and ' segh,' 
roamed at large in Furness when the Britons took it, and 
the three first remained till the 13th century. In 1766 
three heads of horn were taken from the Duddon Sands of 
a larger size than any known now, and they are supposed to 
be the horns of the ' scose ' stag." In connection with 
this so recently as March 30th, 1907, the following appeared 
in the " Westmorland Gazette " : " Last week an antler 
measuring 13 inches round the base, and 43 inches from 
base to top was found on Meathop Marsh (near Grange), 
the recent floods had evidently dislodged it from its bed 
of peat. It was in a perfect state of preservation." 

The grant by Helwisa, wife of Gilbert Fitz Reinfred, in 
the 13th century to the Monks of Furness, included 
buck, doe, and falcon. Of these " ferce naturce" all are 
extinct, except falcons, specimens of which, the peregrine 
falcon, are occasionally to be seen on Blawith Fell. 

Wolves were rare by a.d. 1300, but the wild boar existed 
so late as 1600. 

The four beasts of the forest, which in the Middle Ages 
received a sort of protection, were the red deer, the fallow 
deer, the roe, and the wild boar, others not so protected 
were the wild cat, the martin, the rabbit, the hare, the fox, 
the badger, and the otter. Pheasants, partridges, wood- 
cock, and plover were reckoned as " fowls of the warren,' 
and so protected. On Coniston Lake is a nab known as 
" Cock Point," evidently the haunt of wood-cock, and 
further up the lake, a httle above Peel Island is " Cockshut 
Point," which commemorates the spot where in the Middle 
Ages the "cock-shut" was suspended to catch wood-cock ; 
the cock-shut being a large net hung between two poles in 
the twihght to shut in the wood-cock. 
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With the increase of population and enclosures of land, 
the inadequate protection afforded would soon have in- 
volved the extinction of the majority of these. Thanks 
to our present Game Laws the most valuable still flourish. 

The following is a proclamation of the appointment 
of a game-keeper in 1744 : — 

" To whom all these presents may and do concern. 
Know ye that I, John, Duke of Montagu, have constituted 
and appointed, and by these do constitute and appoint 
William Mattson, the younger, of Marsh Grange, in the 
Parish of Dalton, gentleman, keeper and preserver of all the 
game of Hunting, Fishing, and Fowling, and other Game 
whatsoever within my Manor of Plain Furness ; and I do 
hereby authorize and impower him, William Mattson, ac- 
cording to the Laws of this Kingdom made and provided 
to seize and detain the dogs, guns, netts, engines and other 
things used in disturbing, spoiling, killing, and destroying 
the said game, or any of them within my Manor aforesaid, 
by any person not qualified and not licensed by me for that 
purpose. In witness whereof, I, the said John, Duke of 
Montagu, have to these presents set my hand and seal, the 
second day of April, in the seventeenth year of the reign of 
Our Sovereign Lord George IL, by the Grace of God of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, defender of the 
faith, and so forth, in the year of our Lord, 1744. 

(Signed) Montagu. 

Sealed and delivered (being first duly stamped) in the 
presence of William Folkes. 




SITE OF BIRKROW MILL. 
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VL 
PR.ETERITA (II). 
BIRKROW MILL (A Sketch). 

An ivy-covered ruin, and the remains of a weir and mill 
race, on the Crake, midway between Lowick and Bouthray 
Bridges, mark the site of an ancient industry. Though 
probably of much earlier date the first authentic record is 
in the grant from James I. to Eldred and Whitmore, in 
1609, of " a course of water running from the water of 
Crake through the land of Matthew Kirby, of Birkwray^ 
in Blawith, as far as a fulling mill, and a water mill of the 
same Matthew, now or lately in his occupation worth 6s. 8d. 
a year."(a) 

It is also mentioned in the grant of October, 1614, from 
Fleming and Dodding to John Ambrose of {inter alia) " a 
water course out of the Crake to a fulling mill, and water 
corn mills at Birkrow in Blawith," and 8th September, 
1649, from John Ambrose to William Kirkby, " of a water 
course running to John Kirkby's mill at Birkrow, and 
liberty of the said water course for a fulling mill out of ye 
said river." And again, in 1688 there is a deed from Mr. 
John Latus, of Lowick, to Henry Kirkby, of the water 
course at Birkray mill.(6) 

Fulling mills were plentiful in Furness during the Middle 
Ages, amongst others the fulling mill in Ulverston is men- 
tioned in the grant of Gilbert Fitz Reinfred in the reign 
of John. 

a Under Low Nibthwaite, the names of some of the workers in 
the mill, etc., will be found. 

h See Appendix iv. 
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In a district where wool was one of the staple commo- 
dities of life, these mills for treating the raw and finished 
material did a trade of considerable extent, and seeing that 
the Monks of Furness were extensive sheep farmers, it is 
probable that the local fulling mills, with the other means 
of production were under their management in early days. 

The following is a description of the process of fulling 
in olden times : — The fuUing was done by beating the cloth 
in the fulling stocks, which are heavy wooden mallets 
raised by wheels with projecting cams. As is well known, 
flannel, and anything of a woollen texture, tend to con- 
tract with frequent washing, gaining in thickness what is 
lost in extension and elasticity. Such shrinking is greatly 
accelerated when articles are much rubbed in very hot 
water. This shrinking, or fulling, is the result of the 
wavy texture of wool ; the cloth taken from the fuUing 
machine must be immediately stretched in all directions on 
a frame, so that it may dry evenly. The process of raising 
the pile was then, of old, performed by the flower heg-d of 
the teasle [dipsacus fullorum) which forms a cone-like 
spike covered with imbricated scales, which scratched up 
the surface of the cloth. Of old these teasles were set 
together in a flat frame, and by hand the workman brushed 
them in a uniform manner over the surface of the tightly 
stretched cloth.(a) 

In the Middle Ages the woollen trade was the staple 
trade of England, so much so that it was spoken of as the 
" Flower, the Strength, the Revenue, and the Blood of 
England," and, until the development of the cotton trade, 
the woollen industries were by far the most important 
sources of wealth in the country, a fact which would not 
escape the attention of the worldly-wise Abbot and Monks 
of Furness ; indeed, it may be said that the Monks, espe- 
a Old edition of " Encyclopaedia Britannica." 
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dally in the North of England, were the chief pioneers and 
supporters of the trade in wool. The woollen trade was 
developed, if not started, to a great extent by WiUiam the 
Conqueror, who brought over Flemish weavers, who were 
patronized by his Queen, Matilda of Flanders. During 
the succeeding reigns the trade fell off. In 1331 it was 
revived by Edward III., who introduced more Flemish 
weavers and did his utmost to promote it, as by wearing 
woollen clothes, and in other similar ways ; to stimulate the 
industry he prohibited under pain of hfe, death, and hmb, 
the export of EngHsh wool ! Previous to his time, wool 
had been in large demand on the Continent. There was 
much legislation on the subject of the " Art and Mystery 
of Weaving," under Elizabeth when free exportation of 
English woollens was allowed. In 1555 an Act was passed 
that no weaver was to have a fulling mill or act as fuller 
or dyer, and no fuller was to have a loom. In 1660, under 
Charles II., exportation was again forbidden, and amongst 
other regulations Charles II. decreed that all bodies should 
be buried in wool. (See old parish registers. ) A law which 
remained nominally in force about 100 years. In 1815 the 
prohibition was finally abolished. 

As years passed by the introduction of more modern 
machinery and methods gave the death-blow to the smaller 
local mills. 

In later years Birks Row Mill was converted into a corn 
mill, but there are no records when it began or ceased to 
work as such. 

How self-centred these Lake Valleys were may be gath- 
ered from the fact that it is an old tradition that every house 
in Blawith had not less than three spinning wheels, and 
made yarn for sale, and not only was it spun, but woven, 
sometimes at home, and sometimes sold to the mills in 
the adjacent districts. Homespun material was the uni- 
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versal clothing for men and women, old and young alike ; 
linen also was manufactured in the district, and flax and 
hemp grown in considerable quantities to supply the raw 
material. On nearly every farm will be found at least one 
field under the name of " Hempland." So late as 1813 
in a local inventory in Blawith a flax wheel is included. 
Itinerant tailors went from house to house making the 
homespun cloth into garments, and often receiving board 
and lodgings instead of pay. 

From these few notes may perhaps be gathered the 
connection between the fulling mill and the local woollen 
industries. How both have disappeared from the valley 
is a fact for political economists to explain, complacently 
or otherwise. 
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VL 
THE RIVER CRAKE AND LOW NIBTHWAITE. 

(in.). 

Nibthwaite Furnace for the purpose of smelting iron 
was founded by Ricfiard Ford, of Grizedale, and Tfiomas 
Rigg, of Nibthwaite Grange, as partners in 1736, on the 
land of Thomas Rigg, an extensive land-owner of the 
day, owning land along the Crake up to the foot of Coniston 
Lake. He claimed an absolute right of freehold in his 
property as representative of the Dodson's (inasmuch as 
the premises were granted by Richard Dodson, deceased, 
to the ancestors of Thomas Rigg, in 1700), to whom it 
had been sold by the Whitmores in 1614, who had it from 
James I. in 1613. It thus appears that in 1735 Thomas 
Rigg was possessed in fee of a close of land called Loppin 
Green in Colton, on east side of the Crake. This he leased, 
28th May, 1735, to Richard Ford, of Grizedale, for a term 
of years for the purpose of erecting a furnace there. On the 
opposite or west side of the Crake was, and is situated, a 
close of ground called Park Field, now part of the Knott 
Estate, but at that date the property of John Towers, of 
Houkler Hall, in Blawith. This was also leased to Richard 
Ford in 1738 for a teim of years. Consequently in virtue 
of the said demise from Thomas Rigge, Richard Ford 
erected a furnace upon the close called Loppin Green, and 
at the same time diverted a " little of the water out of the 
River Crake for the benefit of the furnace, but without doing 
any damage to the river or any fishery therein." 

Matters did not run smoothly at first. Differences arose 
over the lease, and other points, the chief of which resolved 
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itself into a question as to whom the soil or bed of the 
river belonged, the result being a law-suit heard at Lan- 
caster in 1745. 

In Michaelmas term (19 George II. 1746) Antony Dil- 
bury, complains of Simeon Whipstick, being in the custody 
of the Marshall of the Marshallsea of our Sovereign Lord the 
King, before the King himself : that he Antony Dilbury, in 
virtue of leases from Dodding Braddyll, Adam Askew, and 
Joseph Stanwick, in 1745, had entered into all the tene- 
ments so leased, and was possessed of them when Simeon 
Whipstick on October 3rd, 1745, " did with force and arms, 
that is to say, with swords, staves, and knives, enter into 
the said several tenements, and ejected and expelled, and 
removed Dilbury from the several farms, and other wrongs 
to him did, against the peace of His Majesty and damage 

It is apparent that " Dilbury and Whipstick," were only 
men of straw, and that the real action lay between Braddyll 
and Ford. I do not propose to enter into the merits or 
demerits of the case, nor to follow the course of the trial, 
but only to give a few depositions of witnesses called, of 
interest as touching local matters of former days. 

James Kirkby remembered above 50 years since (1695) 
a wood bridge over the River Crake below Birk Row house. 
About the same time his father built a stone bridge in the 
same place where the old bridge stood, and made the hut- 
ment thereof into the river with one arch. The same 
bridge fell the very day that the frames thereof were re- 
moved, and with the stones that fell from the bridge his 
father made a wall in the middle of the river and laid planks 
upon the hutments and wall which is a bridge now in being. 
(N.B. — The bridge stands in the same form at the present 
day (1907) but was rebuilt by Benson Harrison, owner of 
the Birkrow property on which it stands). Kirkby con- 
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tinues, "it was always reputed that the reeds growing in 
the river near the owners of the lands were deemed to be 
their property, and that the islands in the river have been 
enjoyed as to cutting wood, mowing, and depasturing the 
ground thereon by owners of the same, and that Mr. 
Braddyll had only right of eele and salmon fisheries in 
the river, and he proves that he heard his father say that 
he paid to John Woodburne, of Ulverston, a yearly rent of 
6s. 8d. for a corn mill at Birk Row, in Crake, and he says 
that he helped to get and gather stones in the river for 
repairing the water course to the mill." He also says 
" about 14 years ago (1730) the eel-dam was in a ruinous 
condition, and no rent being paid for the same, a breach 
was made in the dam in order to prevent any fish to be 
catched or got there, which was supposed to be done by 
Mr. Braddyll's farmers," and he believes Thomas Towers 
was consenting to Thomas Rigg removing the eel house 
and dam. 

John Leach said he was a servant to Thomas Towers, 
and during that time Thomas Towers and John Redhead 
took the eel fishery, and then removed the eel dam from 
Lopping Green to the Parke (Blawith) side ; and he 
wrought at the making of it, and believes John Redhead 
would not have taken the fishery if Thomas Towers had 
not joyned with him and they divided the eels. 

James Redhead said above 45 years since (1700) he had 
seen reeds which his mother told him were cut in the river 
Crake by some of their family, and owners of land had a 
right to cut reeds over against their own lands to mid- 
stream. He heard and believed that Rowland Dodson, 
one of the grantees of the patentees of the Crown, was 
father of the eldest Richard Dodson, of the Manor and 
lands in Nibthwaite. 

John Kendall said there was so great a breach in the eel- 
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dam that it was of no service for catching eels when Nib- 
thwaite furnace was begun to be built ; he also said, about 
22 years ago (1733), he, together with some other persons, 
were employed by Thomas Rigg to cut and peel wood in 
Loppin Green, and the islands in the Crake opposite, and 
that afterwards Thomas Rigg sold the same. 

Isaac Askew said above 20 years ago (1735), that himself, 
old Thomas Rigg and others undertook from Thomas 
Rigg, the younger, the cutting of wood in Loppin Green, 
Smithy Field, and the islands near, and he remembered the 
cutting of wood in one island which fell to old Thomas 
Rigg's share, and he hired him (Askew) to fell the wood 
and peel the bark in the island. He was servant to Thomas 
Rigg, and when they had mown some meadow in Boudrey 
Ing, his master told him that one of them must put off his 
shoes and stockings and wade into the river ; and he waded 
into the river and both cut and pulled up Pow Seaves for 
bottoming of chairs. 

The Reverend James Waterson said he had been curate 
of Lowick Chapel 40 years (from 1705), and that he had 
an island in the river, and cut wood therein for hedgings 
and firings, at pleasure, having other lands adjoining the 
river. He caused to be made a water dub in the river for 
watering skins for the use and trade of a tanner, and dug 
a watercourse in the river, and made a wall in the river 
two yards in breadth, and several in length, and gathered 
stones and gravel for the wall in the river. He had seen 
wood cut in the islands by William Noble and William 
Coward, on the Lowick side, who owned these islands and 
converted it into charcoal ; and he had seen coal-pits on 
the islands. He received from Mr. Latus, late owner of 
Lowick, a yearly rent of 4d., and paid same to William 
Penny, which, he believed, was paid upon account of some 
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part of Lowick Mill extending into the Furness Fell side 
of the river. 

Matthew Turner said that his father 50 years ago (1695) 
took grass in an island in the Crake of Richard Dodgson, 
former owner of Thomas Rigg's tenement at Nibthwaite 
Grange, and made hay of it and paid 5s. a year rent. He 
also made charcoal on Rigg's islands, and had been in 
their company when T. Rigg and T. Towers had disputes 
as to which islands did belong to one and which the other. 
He was a slater by trade, and old Mr. Braddyll's work- 
man. He also remembered an island of old T. Rigg's 
which was so grown and extended that it joined his own 
land, and he enjoyed it as the rest of his land. 

George Redhead said above 40 years since (about 1700) 
he farmed some meadow in Boudrey Ing, and frequently 
cut so much grass and reeds in the river for his horses, 
which his wife generally carried home, that she yet com- 
plains of the hardships she suffered by carrying thereof, 
and says it was a common thing for 60 years or more for 
persons who had land adjoining the river to cut reeds and 
grass, in the river for their own use without any hindrance, 
and it has all his time been reported by very old men that 
the owners of land had the right to everything in the river 
except the fish, that is to say to the middle of the stream. 
(N.B. — It appears that this George Redhead was 80 years 
of age, and very infirm, insomuch so that it was necessary 
to hire a person on purpose to go with him to Lancaster 
for the trial, and that they set out on July 30th, but were 
not able to travel there in one day ; and also that Thomas 
Petty, another witness, who was nearly a 100 years old, 
had to be carried in a cart to Lancaster, hired for that 
purpose, with a person to attend him beside the person 
who drove the cart.) 

Thomas Dixon said 40 years ago (1700) he was a servant 
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of Thomas Kirkby and assisted his master in getting several 
loads of sand in the River Crake for rough-casting, part 
of Thomas Kirkby's house at Picthall, and also with several 
others made the new eel-dam in the park. 

Richard Penny said that he farmed Birkray Mill 15 years 
ago (1730) and continued there four years, and several 
times took stones out of the River Crake to repair the dam 
and race, and during those four years did oftener than once 
gather stones in the middle of the river between Loppin 
Green and Park to drain water out of a dub when he 
wanted water at the mill, and about nine years ago (1736) 
he assisted Thomas Rigge to remove the stones from Thomas 
Towers' eel-dam to make a new eel-dam higher up for which 
Rigge paid him, and afterwards sold some flags and timber 
used at the new eel-dam to W. Penny. 

Randle Fallow said about 10 years ago (1736), there 
was a breach in the eel-dam about 10 yards long, and 
when the river was low for Birk Row Mill to bring water he 
helped the farmer Wm. Penny to throw up stones, sand, 
and gravel at a close called Higher Cleven, near Boudray 
Bridge. 

There are many more statements in the depositions of 
a similar character, but the above should be sufficient 
to give some idea of the occupations and names of inhabi- 
tants of the valley in the i8th century. 

We need not follow the law-suit further, but only note 
that matters were finally adjusted, so that in 1750 a lease 
was granted to Richard Ford and others for 100 years. 
These persons became known eventually under the name 
of Harrison, Ainslie & Co. in which firm at the latter end of 
the i8th century Matthew Harrison was the leading spirit. (a) 

flHe was of a local family, of Coniston Waterhead : in addition 
to his interest in Iron, he was a very extensive landowner in 
Furness and Westmorland. 
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Later, various other disputes constantly cropped up 
between Ford and the Riggs, which hindered the progress 
of the business for many years, and were not settled until 
the end of the century, when the Rigg's share was finally 
determined. In 175 1 a refinery and a forge were added 
to the furnace. The furnace itself ceased to work a few 
years after this, but the forge continued until 1840. At one 
period cannon and shot were turned out in considerable 
quantities at Nibthwaite Forge, strange weapons from so 
peaceful a spot ! 

Some of the items in the bill paid by Mr. Ford in con- 
nection with the proceedings in 1746, are interesting. In 
his affidavit Mr. Ford says that he paid to six gentlemen 
of the special jury who came to view the premises, 24 
guineas, and to the other six 12 guineas ; their necessary 
" victuals " appear to have been carried to Nibthwaite, 
while the jury rode thither on horseback, with Sir Thomas 
Egerton as foreman. On Monday (28th July, 1746) they 
all dined together, and subsequently partook of supper at 
which they consumed 12 bottles of wine, as well as a large 
amount of punch and ale, after which they were supplied 
with playing cards. " Cold tankards " and tea and coffee 
added to their entertainment. The next morning (Tues- 
day) they breakfasted together, having presumably re- 
turned to Ulverston for the night. Victuals were again 
conveyed to Nibthwaite and they again dined and supped 
as before. On Wednesday morning breakfast was provided 
at 6d. a head, which would have been cheap but that the 
bill also included a large item for wine, shrubb and punch, 
apparently consumed with it. There was also a large bill 
for hay and corn for 14 horses, two jurors having two 
horses each, and also for three horses at a considerably 
cheaper rate, and which had evidently conveyed the 
victuals ; there was too a large item for the breakfasts, 
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dinners, and suppers of six servants for the three days, 
who also consumed a large quantity of ale, the final item 
being for three journeys and other payments to the two 
carters. The whole of the catering was undertaken by 
John Janson, of Ulverston, and duly paid for by Mr. 
Richard Ford. There was, in addition, an account of 
17s. I id. paid to Isaac Rawlinson when the special jury 
came to view at " Nipthett Furness." He seems to have 
been a local publican who kept a small house of entertain- 
ment at Nibthwaite. 

After the expiration of the lease of Harrison Ainslie, in 
1850, Nibthwaite ironworks ceased to exist, and the pre- 
mises were again let, when a bobbin mill was erected, or 
rather two bobbin mills, with wood warehouses, coal 
barnes, drying kilns, and wood yards. These, together 
with several houses, cottages, and gardens, were in 1855 in 
the occupation of Francis White ; later they were sub-let 
by him to Wilson Brunskill, of Sunny Bank, in Torver, 
the latter binding himself to put in new water wheels, if 
either of the two wheels then there broke down, and also 
new segments for the two pit wheels, and for both of the 
crown or jack wheels, if necessary. White to supply suffi- 
cient timber in the log to keep in repaii the sluices, troughs 
and weirs. 

This venture did not turn out a success, for in 1857, two 
years afterwards, there was a bill of sale of all the stock in 
trade. Afterwards the business was carried on by various 
other parties, but with only indifferent success. Cheap 
ready-made foreign articles killed the trade, and local 
bobbins, for which there was a great demand when the 
Lancashire cotton trade first started, were unable to com- 
pete with the cheapness of the foreigner, and so it is that 
now the bobbin mill is more or less a ruin, and not particu- 
larly picturesque at that. It has since been partially used 
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at various times as a joiner's shop, a fish hatchery for char 
and trout for Coniston Lake under the auspices of the 
Fishery Board, and as a meeting room for missionary 
societies. The only remains of the old furnace and forge 
are the lower portion, and the great heap of cinders and 
clinkers on the river edge, some of which have been used 
to build the walls along the neighbouring high road. Its 
name, at least, is perpetuated by one queer little cottage 
of one storey, under the imposing title of Mount Etna. 
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VIL 

ECCLESIASTICA. 
BLAWITH CHURCH (I.). 

The old church of Blawith, more picturesque in its old 
age than it can ever have been in its youth, stands as a 
ruin a few yards away from the site of the new church. 
There is no documentary evidence as to the date of its 
erection, nor has it any distinctive style of architecture 
which might help to fix its age ; in fact, it must be con- 
fessed that in its original state the church can have been 
little better than a barn, of small dimensions, no tower or 
steeple, a few irregular square windows, a tiny west door, 
and the whole rough-cast as now. Its use as a school 
would not add to its ecclesiastical appearance. The type 
is not uncommon in the fell country, where there are several 
similar buildings still existing as dissenting chapels. 

The earliest mention of a " curate " is in 1650, but both 
Blawith and Lowick chapels are marked on Saxton's map 
in his " Angha " 1577 ; on the map in Camden's " Brit- 
annia," 1607 ; and in Speed's map of 1610. The proba- 
bility is that the church was built sometime in the reign 
of Elizabeth. 

In the time of the Commonwealth, Episcopacy and the 
use of the Book of Common Prayer were abolished, 1645 ; 
and (as we have seen before at Colton) a survey was held 
into the conditions of every parish, and what was called the 
" Harmonious Concert in the Agreement of the People," 
was signed by 84 of the " Ministers of Lancashire." The 
signature of John Gibson, the " reader " of Blawith, does 
not appear, but " the jurors of the good and true men of 
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Lancashire," said upon oath that {inter alia) " Blawith is 
seaven miles from Ulverston, and that the Chapel of Bla- 
with hath no maintenance, only ye inhabitants allow £s 
per annum of themselves to John Gibson, their reader ; 
and the parishioners humbly pray that Blawith and 
Lowick may be united and made a Parish, and a church 
built at their own charges in an indifferent place." This 
recommendation was not carried out, possibly owing to the 
fall of the Commonwealth, not long afterwards. In 1704 
Bishop Gastrell, of Chester (in which diocese Blawith then 
was), certified in accordance with directions from Queen 
Anne, that Blawith contained no Papists, and only one 
dissenting person, the inhabitants numbering about 45 
families in all, and the value of the living £4 per annum and 
sometimes less ! 

Christopher Whitwell, who " began to officiate " at Bla- 
with in 1728, commenced the Blawith Chapel Book of 
Accounts, which appears to be the earliest regular church 
record existing in the parish. It consists chiefly of the 
Registers of Baptisms from 1728, Marriages from 1730, and 
Burials from 1746. That Blawith in 1737 was a " chapel 
of ease " to Ulverston, is apparent from the demands 
made at different times for contributions to keep Ulverston 
church in repair, viz., " memorandum (2nd June, 1737) 
that 5s. remains in the hands of John Atkinson, the chapel 
warden of Blawith, which remained from the payment of 
the quindam (quindecem or fifteenth) charged upon 
Blawith and Subberthwaite for the repairs of the roof and 
walls of Ulverston church ; " and again 5s. in 1799, 1800, 
and 1801. 

In 1746 at the request of the curate and inhabitants, a 
license to bury in the churchyard was granted by Samuel 
Peploe, Bishop of Chester (February nth, 1746), viz. :— 
" Whereas the Rev. Ferdinando Brockbank, clerk, curate, 
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and the inhabitants of the chapelry of Blawith, within 
the parish of Ulverston, &c., have made it fully appear to 
us that the said chapel is very ancient, and the sacraments 
and other divine offices (except only that of the burial of 
the dead) have been performed therein, and that the chapel 
itself has been well and sufficiently from time to time 
repaired, and the chapel-yard thereof fenced and kept 
apart from all common and profane uses, and all necessaries 
for Divine Service constantly provided by a distinct Chapel 
Warden at the common charge of the inhabitants, so 
that there is no room to doubt their being anciently set 
apart and consecrated for Divine Service only, but as the 
same is six miles from Ulverston, and as the inhabitants 
are in general very poor, it is of great inconvenience, 
especially in winter, to bring their dead to Ulverston, 
the Bishop and Ordinary of the Parish Church of Ulverston 
give permission for the dead to be interred in the chapel- 
yard according to the usage of the Church of England, 
and the inhabitants are to keep the said chapel in repair, 
and pay all dues to the Mother Church of Ulverston as 
before." 

Sigillum Samuelis Peploe, 

Episcopi Cestriensis 1746, 

Samuel Cestriens. 
Hitherto the church and school had been one and the 
same. Now it was decided that they must be separated, 
in furtherance of the desire to make the chapel a really 
ecclesiastical edifice and to carry into effect what seem to 
have been erroneous assumptions on the part of the Bishop 
as to its past character and condition. 

Consequently on 29th February, 1747, a faculty was 
obtained by William Lancaster, a man of much energy in 
all matters connected with the parish, for repairing the 
church and for erecting a separate school-house. The 
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faculty is worth printing in full, as it reveals the low ebb 
to which religious life in the i8th century had sunk under 
the ponderous rule of the Georges. In that age when 
scepticism in all matters religious, and a general eccle- 
■ siastical somnolency prevailed in all ranks, it is no wonder 
that in remote villages, churches and chapels were re- 
garded with indifference by the inhabitants ; the latter 
half of the century marked a revival of religious fervour, 
which showed itself in the great Methodist revival of John 
Wesley, and which ultimately was expressed in the Church 
of England by the Oxford movement. 

"February 29th, 1747, William Stratford, Doctor of Laws, 
Commissary, and throughout the whole Archdeaconry of 
Richmond in the diocese of Chester lawfully constituted, to 
William Lancaster, chapel-warden of the Chapel of Blawith, 
in the parish of Ulverston, and Archdeaconry aforesaid, 
greeting. Whereas it hath been certified to us under the 
hands of the Rev. Wm. Atkinson, clerk, curate of Blawith, 
and also of William Lancaster and several others, prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Blawith, that the Chapel of Blawith 
is in a very bad and ruinous condition, not only the Reading 
Desk, Pulpit, and Rails round the Communion Table, but 
also all the seats being so decayed and broken that they 
cannot well be repaired any longer, but must be wholly 
renewed. And further that the Isle {sic) in the said chapel 
being only twenty-two inches in Bredth is too narrow to 
carry corpses up and down the same, and that the said 
chapel being too little for the congregation usually resort- 
ing thereto, no addition can be made to the wideness of 
the Isle by shortening the seats without depriving several 
of the inhabitants of their accustomed privileges in the 
said chapel, and whereas it hath been further certified 
unto us that honest and judicious workmen have been 
consulted, who are of opinion that the chief way of reme- 
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dying the premises is to take down the north wall of the 
chapel and advance six foot outwards and 42 feet in length, 
which may be done without any prejudice to the roof and 
timber of the chapel ; and whereas it hath been further 
certified to us that the scholars who have been usually 
before taught in the chapel, have at sundry times not only 
broke the seats, plaister and windows, but also defaced 
the paintings on the walls, to wit, the Creed, Lord's Prayer, 
Ten Commandments, the King's Arms, and some sentences 
of scripture, and have broken up and disorded the floor in 
several places. The importance of which certificate we 
having taken into serious consideration do at the humble 
request of the said certifyers hereby authorize and impower 
you, William Lancaster, to take down the north wall and 
remove it six feet outwards, and extend it 42 feet in length, 
and also to repair the Reading Desk, Pulpit, and Commu- 
nion Rails, and the seats or forms in an uniform manner, 
as also to repair the plaister, paintings, and floor. And 
we also impower you, William Lancaster, to erect and 
build a school-house in such convenient place of the chapel- 
yard as to you shall seem meet (the Right and Jurisdiction 
of the Ordinary, always saved and reserved). In testi- 
mony whereof we have caused the seal of our office to be 
affixed to these presents, this 29th February, 1747. 

Charles Lambert, 

Deputy Register." 
So far, so good, but the inhabitants as the Bishop of 
Chester remarked, being chiefly very poor, were in some- 
what of a quandary how to pay for these improvements. 
Hitherto all expenses had been borne by the usual chapel- 
rate levied on the inhabitants, now however, on February 
19th, 1748, they made an apphcation(a) to John, Duke of 
Montagu, lord of the Manor, for leave to enclose a piece of 
a Waterend Deeds. 
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heath, part of the waste of the Manor, called Raithpothows, 
Damhill, and Blea Brow, to sell the same and devote the 
money to the rebuilding of their parochial chapel, the land 
to be held at a yearly rent of a peppercorn, and reserving to 
the lord all mines, woods, royalties, &c. In accordance 
with this application the Duke of Montagu consented that 
the inhabitants should enclose and sell the places specified. 
Consequently they sold (nth September, 1749) to James 
Fisher, of Picthall (consideration mentioned) the parcel 
of waste ground called Raithpothows, and devoted the 
money to the above purpose. 

Possibly there was some dispute now amongst the people 
as to seats in their restored and beautified Chapel, for in 
1771 there was an order from the Commissary Court at 
Ulverston, that James Kirkby, of Great Knott, and his 
heirs, &c., for ever, should have a seat on the fourth part 
of the sixth form on the north side of the Chapel, where the 
women sit, for his tenement at Blawith chapel-house 
(Matthias Forest, curate, William Lancaster, chapel- 
warden), (a) Again so late as 1848 it was ordered by the 
Commissary that a seat should be appropriated to the use 
of the minister's family at once, and at a meeting of the 
parishioners it was agreed that the seat in the front row 
of the gallery on the south side of the " organ," containing 
sittings for four grown-up persons should be assigned for 
that purpose. 

The Cohection of Briefs (that is a collection in accordance 
with instructions from the Crown for certain charitable 
purposes) met with very small response in Blawith ; in 
nearly every instance ;^oo oos. ood. appears in the register 
opposite the object of charity ; and small wonder, as in 
most cases the sufferers, generahy by fire or pestilence, 
lived in parts of England which must have been as unknown 
a Parish Book. 
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to Blawith people as Timbuctoo. The list occupies many 
pages in the Parish Book, but, though interesting, is too 
long to insert here. Pepys in his diary, 30th June, 1661, 
says, " Went to church, where we observe the Trade m 
Briefs is come up to so constant a source every Sunday that 
we resolve to give no more." The issue of Briefs ceased in 
1828, on account of their unpopularity. 

On May 30th, 1781, a Meeting of the vestry-men, officers, 
and inhabitants of the chapelry was called, when it was 
agreed that a new steeple, 10 yards high, to hold a bell, 
should be erected from the ground, and it was agreed 
that John Benson and Roger Atkinson should do the 
walling, finding stone and mortar, except freestone, for the 
same at 2s. 2d. per yard, and the chapel-wardens to pro- 
vide timber, slate and other material, and it was further 
agreed that Blea Brow be sold in public to pay part of the 
expenses as formerly designed. Present : Joseph Penny, 
John Kendal, Robert Redhead, Myles Jackson, James 
Taylor, William Kirkby, John Atkinson, James Woodend, 
John Fisher, Matthew Coward, Antony Wilson. 

On March 2nd, 1782, Blea Brows, the remaining portion 
of the common agreed to be sold in 1749, was put up for 
public auction by the customary tenants and freeholders, 
whereupon William Lancaster, the elder, of Wateryeat, 
was the last bidder, but afterwards it was struck off, and 
it was declared it was for James Ta3dor, of Water End, 
who thus became the absolute purchaser (consideration 
mentioned). There was apparently a hitch in the sale, 
as on May 12th, 1782, a meeting was held, and it was re- 
solved that advice be taken and a prosecution be made in 
law and equity, as the case shall require, for enforcing the 
sale and bargain of Blea Brows to James Taylor. This no 
doubt gave the necessary spur to James Taylor, for the 
purchase was completed, and Blea Brows, that well- 
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known and beautiful piece of rock, wood, and heathery 
ground, jutting into Coniston Lake, opposite to Water 
Park, remained in J. Taylor's family for several years. 
Tt is now part of the Water Park estate. 

The bell, which was thus purchased, still hangs in the 
bell-turret of the present church, the smaller of the two 
now there. 

The following contemporary effusion epitomizes many 
things : — 

" Blawith poor people, 
An auld church and new steeple, 
As poor as hell, 
They had to sell, 
A bit of fell, 
To buy a bell, 
Blawith poor people." 

On January i6th, 1813, the landowners and inhabitants 
authorized the chapel- warden, James Picthall, to get the 
chapel and steeple rough-casted, and the inside white- 
washed and cleaned. Also to provide a new door for the 
south side of the chapel, and get the windows and other 
parts repaired ; and also provide a new and decent hearse- 
cloth, a decent covering for the Communion Table, and a 
cushion for the pulpit, and remove the chapel-yard wall 
to the north-east corner of the school-house. Present : 
G. Picthall, Wm. Kirkby, James Fisher, James Woodend, 
John Dixon, Thomas Fisher. 

On the subject of white -wash and rough-cast in the lake- 
country, the late Professor Ruskin was very explicit, 
declaring in his out-spoken manner that the old white- 
washed churches are most in keeping with the surrounding 
scenery, so much so that he did his utmost to save the 
venerable white-washed church at Seathwaite, but, un- 
fortunately, without avail. 

On October loth, 1821, the "major part" of the land- 
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owners and occupiers resolved, that a rail of foreign oak 
be set from the corner of the Great Pew to the opposite 
side of the aisle, and a range of stools be made and covered 
with blue linen cloth and stuffed with hair ; that the front 
of the Communion Table within the rails, and the aisles 
leading to the little door be new flagged ; that a new folio 
Prayer Book be got for the minister, and that the clerk 
take the old one, and some necessary draining and walling 
be done. (James Redhead, James Fisher, Wm. Kirkby, 
Jas. Woodend.) 

Roger Sawrey's Bequest of Bibles for the poor in the 
Ancient Parish of Ulverston applies to Blawith, which 
receives a gift of bibles every three years. Roger Sawrey 
was of Plumpton Hall, and Chamberlain of York, early in 
the i8th century. In olden days when books were scarce 
competition to secure these bibles was keen. Now cheap 
printing has rendered these less valuable, and the books 
bought by the bequest have largely increased in number, 
Blawith receiving some 25 at the last division. On April 
28th, 1710, it was agreed " between Lowick and Blawith 
concerning the bibles Mr. Roger Sawrey gave them gratis, 
that whereas they are but given once in three years to these 
towns, Blawith in 17 12 is to have four, if for these towns 
there come nine, and in 1715 Blawith is to have four and 
Lowick four, suppose there come but eight, and so on ; 
and if the books come short equal abatement is to be 
made on either hand." On July 12th, 1770, there were 
delivered to the chapel-wardens of Lowick, Blawith, and 
Subberthwaite, 10 bibles. 

On October 13th, 1828, a meeting was held in Blawith 
schoolroom to consider the propriety of reducing the pre- 
sent rateable value by the depression of the times in re- 
gard to the produce. By a majority it was agreed that 
one eighth is to be deducted. John Atkinson, Wm. Kirkby, 
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Jas. Woodend, Matthew Coward, Jos. Kendal, Jos. 
Whineray, Timothy Proctor. 

That music was a feature in the Church Services the 
following entry in the Ulverston Parish Registers shows : 
1667. Buried, Edward Suel, of Wateryeat, in Blawith, ye 
pyper. In later times melody was suppHed by a barrel 
organ, from which a few of Tate and Brady's hymns, and 
some chants were evolved with a handle by the school- 
master. The choir were seated in the west gallery above a 
large square pew known locally as " cofe ho " (calf hull) in 
which the Harrison family sat in dignified seclusion. 

In 1861, it was decided that the old church which had 
done service for so many years was out of date and beyond 
possibility of restoration. A new church was therefore 
erected at a short distance away, from the designs of 
Messrs. Paley & Austin, of Lancaster. 

Of the merits and defects of the church, and it has both, 
present and future generations will be the best judges. 

School. Bishop Gastrell, of Chester, in his report of 
1704, states there is no endowed school " only the curate 
teaches in ye chapel." 

In 1747 (as mentioned before), the school and church, 
which were one and the same, were separated, and a new 
school built. In this for 112 years the youth of Blawith 
were instructed until 1859, when another, the present 
school, was built on the same site. It has an endowment 
arising from a sum of ;^5o left by Margaret Lancaster, of 
Houghler Hall, in 1774, for " teaching four poor children " ; 
from £110 left by her husband, William Lancaster, in 1777, 
foi the " charitable use of the school " ; and from £50 left 
by Mary Redhead, of Birkrow, in 1831, " for the education 
of poor children preferably from Birkrow estate." At 
present (1907) the number of scholars is about 30, admir- 
ably taught by the school-mistress. In the years 1900 
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and 1901, the school gained the prize shield given by the 
Carlisle Diocesan Association of voluntary schools, for the 
best average attendance in North Lonsdale. Considering 
the distance some of the children traversed, in several 
cases two or three miles over fell and moorland, this is 
a really remarkable result. How far it is advisable to 
encourage a somewhat unnatural attendance in all weathers 
possibly at the expense of the health of the children is a 
matter of opinion. 

Both Blawith church and school are attended by parish- 
ioners and children from that part of Colton parish (Nib- 
thwaite division) which is situated in the Crake Valley. 

Of late years the local school managers have lost much 
of their authority, and now for better or for worse the 
Lancashire County Council is the chief centre of authority, 
as elsewhere in the county. 

Up to 1827 the Sacrament of the Holy Communion was 
administered three times a year — first Sunday in the New 
Year, Easter Sunday, and Michaelmas. 

The church plate is described as follows (a) : — " A set of 
electro-plated vessels, comprising flagon, chalice, paten 
and alms dish, presented to the church in 185 1." 

Also a pewter flagon, six inches in height. It has no 
lid, and no marks upon it. 

Also a pewter paten, shaped like a plate, lof inches in 
diameter. It has the name Nicholson stamped upon it on 
the under-side, also an eagle and some other devices. 

There is also a silver cup described in the terrier as a 
'* silver cup for the Communion of the sick." It is a plain 
silver tumbler, 3f inches in height, diameter at the top 3g- 
inches, and bottom 2| inches. Its weight is 2 ozs. 19 
dwts. 6 grs. It has five marks : i. Three castles, the New- 

a From "Church Plate in the diocese of Carlisle," by Canon 
Ayre. 
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castle town mark ; 2, an illegible date letter ; 3, lion's 
head, erased ; 4, Britannia ; 5, maker's mark, two letters, 
a D and another. The cup is thus of the higher standard 
silver of Newcastle make. 
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VII. 
ECCLESIASTICA. 
(II.)— The Curates of Blawith. 

The condition of the mediaeval parochial clergy, owing 
to the rapacity of the Abbeys in securing all sources of 
ecclesiastical revenue was, as West says, much depressed 
to the great scandal of religion, the faithful being often 
neglected, the sick and poor frequently despised, and 
churches delapidated. 

Edward III. remedied this to a certain extent by the 
institution of a regular and endowed parochial clergy. 
As, however, the titles and revenues of the church had 
generally found their way into lay, if not monastic hands, 
the situation of the parish priest remained very precarious, 
and it was not until the reign of Henry IV. in 1403, that a 
law was passed that the vicar should be a secular clerk, 
and not a member of any religious house ; that he should 
be canonically instituted, and endowed with a sufficient 
stipend for the express purpose of celebrating divine ser- 
vice, for instructing the people and keeping hospitality. 
Moreover, he was to be a perpetual vicar, not removable 
at the pleasure of the " appropriator." 

Under Henry VIII., in the i6th century, came the 
Reformation with its far-reaching changes. We have no 
record of the names of ministers or priests in Blawith for 
more than a hundred years after this, although the church 
was standing in Ehzabeth's time. In all probability the 
church or chapel was served from the mother church of 
Ulverston, but whether the minister was resident, or came 
at certain or uncertain times, there is nothing to tell us. 
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The article in Lord Macaulay's History on the state 
of England in 1685, gives an admirable portrait of the 
status of the clergy of that period. The following is a 
short extract : "Not one parish in two hundred afforded 
what a man of family considered a maintenance. The 
clergy were on the whole regarded as a plebeian class. A 
large proportion of those whose benefices were too small 
to afford a comfortable revenue hved in the houses of 
laymen. During the domination of the Puritans, many of 
the ejected ministers of the Church of England could 
obtain board and shelter only by attaching themselves to 
the households of Royalist gentlemen. The habits thus 
formed continued long after the re-establishment of Mon- 
archy and Episcopacy. A waiting-maid was generally con- 
sidered the meet helpmate for a parson. As children grew 
and multiphed, the household of the priest grew more and 
more beggarly ; often it was only by toiling on his glebe, 
loading dung carts, feeding cattle, that he could obtain his 
daily bread." Macaulay's picture of course only applies 
to the rural clergy, as there were many eminent and 
wealthy divines amongst the upper ranks. 

In Furness, the clergy though poor, were in an honour- 
able position, nor was it considered derogatory for them 
to work in the same manner as the class among whom they 
Hved. 

The minister's duties were to teach in the school, as well 
as to officiate in the church, in accordance with the 78th 
Canon which ordains that where a minister is willing to 
teach for the better increase of his living, and training up 
of children in the principles of true religion, a license to 
teach may be granted to him and no other person by the 
Ordinary. In return for this he received board and lodg- 
ing in turn, if he so wished, in the various houses of the 
parish, staying a longer or shorter time according to the 
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means of the owner. This custom was known as " whittle- 
gate." 

In Clark's " Survey of the Lakes," published in 1789, we 
have the following reference to this custom : " Whittlegate 
is to have two or three weeks' victuals at each house ac- 
cording to the abilities of the inhabitants, which was settled 
among them, so that the parson should go his course as 
regular as the sun, and compleat it annually. Few houses 
having more knives than one or two, the pastor was obliged 
to bring his own (sometimes it was bought for him by the 
chapel wardens), and march from house to house with his 
whittle seeking fresh pasturage. As master of the herd 
he demanded the elbow chair at the table head ; a parson 
was thought a proud fellow that was not content without a 
fork to his knife. He was reproved for it, and was told 
that fingers were made before forks." 

He also had certain rights of grazing and pasturing any 
stock he might possess, and also of getting peats for fuel. 
He, moreover, often eked out his means by acting as the 
village lawyer, and many of the local legal documents bear 
witness to their clerical authorship. He also sometimes 
received material for his clothing, which under the name of 
Harden Sark probably consisted of local homespun mate- 
rial. He was thus paid chiefly in kind, a fact which ought 
to be taken into consideration when estimating the value 
of a living. 

Up to quite recent years, therefore, there was no vicar- 
age or special residence for the curate in Blawith. Chiefly 
young unmarried men they moved on as soon as oppor- 
tunity offered to some better living, hence their stay rarely 
exceeded a year or two, and while at Blawith they probably 
resided in the farmhouses in turn. 

The first ecclesiastical personage, of what species it is 
difficult to say at that period of religious confusion, is 
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mentioned in 1650, as John Gibson, " Reader,"of Blawith 
(see before), whose income was £5 allowed by the inhabi- 
tants. 

After a lapse of twenty-four years from this we have a 
complete and fairly accurate list, from 1674 down to the 
present day. The list is written on the leaf of the old 
church bible, and is taken from an old book of the Homilies, 
the property of the church. 

This Book of the Homilies is itself an object of anti- 
quarian interest, " published in 1633 by the authority of 
the late Queen's Majesty (Elizabeth), and to be read in 
every church agreeably ; printed and sold by John New- 
ton and others, at the sign of the King's Arms in Paul's 
Churchyard." 

After the Reformation, and during the seventeenth and 
a great part of the eighteenth centuries, the preaching of 
sermons was very closely supervised, and there can be no 
doubt that in the village churches a sermon was an un- 
common event, the Homily, as teaching sound and incon- 
trovertible doctrine, taking its place to the confusion of all 
personal and heretical opinions in the pulpit. He who read 
the homily acquired his name therefrom, and so it is that 
the " minister " at Blawith is frequently described as the 
"Lector" or "Reader." 

The Book of the Homihes, still kept in an old oak chest 
in the vestry, hollowed out of a solid block of oak, consti- 
tutes a record of the Blawith clergy for many generations. 
Originally of much larger size than at present, it has been 
cut down and rebound, thereby obliterating some of the 
names and remarks of the ministers written on the margin. 
Moreover, it has evidently at some time fallen into bad 
hands, probably of scholars, when the church and school 
were one, for there are some strangely ribald and uncom- 
plimentary remarks on some of the curates. It was re- 
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bound about 1728. Most of the Homilies have the names 
of the curate of the day written against them, as having 
been read by them on different occasions. This reading 
of a homily was in accordance with the rubric in the Com- 
munion Service where it is enjoined " Here shall follow 
the sermon or one of the Homilies already set forth, or 
hereafter to be set forth by authority." It does not appear 
that Homilies were read regularly in Blawith Church after 
the commencement of the 19th century. 

In 1674, Thomas Hunter was in charge of Blawith 
Chapel. He was also Vicar of Ulverston from 1662 to 
1685 ; he probably walked or rode over to Blawith occa- 
sionally to officiate at the " Morning Exercise," as the ser- 
vice was called at that date. In the Book of Homilies 
he wrote some lines on " Faith, Hope and Charity," con- 
cluding : 

" Be these sweet graces grafted in my heart so deep. 
That I thy law may still observe and keep." 

1680. — Thomas Turner. 

1691. — Matthew Birkett " began to reade at blowith 

Chapel Ano Dmi.1691, about ye xiith day of Aperell." 
1694. — Thomas Cooper, " buried 28th May, 1696 (in 

Ulverston Churchyard). Thomas Cooper, curate of 

Blawith." 
1699. — Thomas Hotblack. 
1700. — James Stephenson, under his own signature he 

writes : " Judicet Lector quam optime orthographiam 

Jacobus Stephenson cognovit," i.e., " Let the Reader 

judge how very well James Stephenson understood 

the art of writing." 
At this period, according to Bishop Gastrell (1704), 
" the inhabitants paid £4 to ye curate, but some of them 
being very poor, the curate usually loses 8s. per annum, 
besides what is lost by a division of ye lands." 
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No date. — William Myles. 

No date. — William Robinson. 

1708.— Henry Holm. Afterwards vicar of Urswick, 
1714 to 1747. In Ulverston Parish Registers 
" Spent on Mr. Holmes, is." 

1709. — Thomas Atkinson. " Homo Bamptoniensis," of 
Bampton, Westmorland, " Clericus de Dalton." 

1710. — Thomas Baxter, " Lector et ludimagister de 
Blawith " reader and schoolmaster. 

1715. — William Richardson. 

" In 1715, the inhabitants and wardens of Blawith 
presented a petition to Bishop Gastrell, then at 
Oxford, that the number of inhabitants (a) was 43, 
and that 33 of that number, some others sitting 
neuter, had elected a young man whose name was 
Richardson, for our " Reader and Schoolmaster," 
and we are well contented with him, but that, 
nevertheless, a few of the inhabitants had elected 
Thomas Fell, who on this title had been ordained 
deacon at the Bishop of Carlisle's last ordination in 
the absence of Bishop Gastrell, as Fell reported ; 
and the petitioners desired that his lordship would 
not give him a license. Richardson, however, 
being only 23 was not of canonical age, but his 
reading in the chapel, and his teaching of the chil- 
dren satisfactory to the parents, they prayed he 
might have a license to teach school until the Chester 
ordination ; but if the Bishop disapproved of the 
curacy being supplied with a man without deacon's 
orders, we will rather hire one to supply our curacy 
who is in orders till Richardson attains thereto, 
rather than the other should come among us and 
frustrate our choice." 
a Householders. 
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In due course Richardson was appointed curate of Bla- 
with. He wrote an excellent and clerkly hand as his 
signature witnesses ; he began to " read Divine Service at 
Blawith, 31st July, 1715." 

1717. — Benjamin Muncaster, " in ecclesia cathedrale et 
M etropolitana Beati Petri Ebor ad sacrum ordinem 
diaconatus admissus," i.e., ordained deacon in 
York Minister." He is described as a " learned and 
industrious curate," and from his pupils he re- 
ceived the epithet of " Long Shanks." 

The following hexameter and pentameter are his : 

" Non vox sed votum, non musica cordula sed cor, 
nan damans sed amans, psallitt in aure Dei." 

Benjamin Muncaster, " hujus capellae lector hoc distichon 
scripsit." (B. Muncaster, reader of this chapel wrote 
this distich, 8th July, 1717.) 

1719. — William Partridge, " began to read Divine Ser- 
vice at Blawith, 13th December, 1719. 

He translated the above hnes of B. Muncaster : 

" 'Tis not the voice, but heart, not sounding string, 
True zeal, not outward show, that in God's ear will ring." 

{Scriptum per me Gulielmum Partridge). 
In the next eight years there were no fewer than seven 

ministers, or curates, or readers. 
1722. — Henry Cookson, " began to read Divine Service 

at Blawith, anno redemptionis humancB, 1722." 
1723.— Thomas Walker, " once student at Bampton, 

now curate at Blawith in the parish of Ulverston ; 

began to read Divine Service at Blawith, 8th August, 

1723-" 
In another handwriting, dated 1728, is — 

" Would God we were all Christians so agreeable to 

Christ from whom we have our name." 

1725. — Gulielmus Jackson, " lector de Blawith," also 
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"deBampion," and "a very excellent school-master." 
1726. — Peter Fisher, lector hujus capellae, 1727. He 
began to read Divine Service 22nd January, 1726-27, 
on which occasion he read the second part of the 
Homily on Repentance ! 
1728. — Christopher Whitwell, " began to read Divine 
Service, January 7th, 1728 ; ordained deacon, 
1729. " Quondam sub ferula admodum reverendi 
Samuelis Saunders ludimagistri Sedberghiensis," 
i.e., " formerly under the rod of the very Reverend 
Samuel Saunders, schoolmaster of Sedbergh." 
On October 28th, 1729, among the baptisms at Blawith 
is entered : — " Joseph, son of ye Reverend Mr. Chris- 
topher Whitwell, curate of Blawith." 
The Blawith Register Book was bought and commenced 
by him in 1728. He purchased as suitable for the minister 
and people, Tilotson, 3 folio volumes ; Stackhouse on the 
Creed ; Wheatley on the Common Prayer ; Lucas, 3 vols. 
He also had the old Book of Homilies rebound. The above 
books were taken into account by Robert Redhead, chapel 
warden. 

Whitwell, like the former curates, was also an excellent 
Latin scholar. He composed a long Latin poem, of which 
the following Hues are a specimen — 
" Tempus edax Rerum 
(Time devourer of all things). 
Stultus ne speres mortem vitare rapacem, 
Cum turres fortes magna ruina manet, 
Atrides, Hector, Ccesar, Chironis alumnus 
Efflarunt animas, te quoque fata petent, 
Pyr amides Atlas constraverit hora maligna 

Tempus edet Ferrum, marmora Tempus edet." 
Cli. Whitwell, curatus et diaconus composuit, 

2ist March, 1729. 
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The meaning of which is, " Let no one, even the greatest, 
hope to avoid Time and Death." 

173 1. — John Bradley, " began to attend at Blawith, loth 
October, 1731 ; and to teach school, nth October." 

" Curahis de Burneside sacello." Lector hujus 

sacelli (chapel) anno redempiionis humance, 1732. 

He contributed the following : — 

" Amicus certus in re incerta cernitur." 

(A sure friend is discerned in time of need. ) 

" Si fueris felix, multos numerahis arnicas, 

Si vacuus nummi, nullus amicus adest." 

which he translated — 

' ' In times of prosperity friends will be plenty, 
In times of adversity not one in twenty. 

Bradley also wrote the following ingenious distich for 
" his successor to explain," or as he puts it in Latin " Johan- 
nes Bradley hoc distichon scripsit, uf successor ejus expli- 
caret." 

" Fre f remit in mundo, de deprimit alta prof undo, 
Ri mala rimatur, cus cttspide cuncta minatur." 
Of which I take the solution to be "FRE roars in the world, 
DE depresses lofty things to the depths. RI investigates 
evils, CUS threatens everything with his spear." The four 
syllables together form the name FREDERICUS ; probably 
an allusion to Frederic the Great, of Prussia, who was at 
that time looming largely in the public eye. 

1736. — Thomas Elleray, " began to attend at Blawith, 
1736." In Ulverston Parish Registers is entered, 
" May 6th, 1742, spent on Mr. Elleray, 2s. 6d." 
Probably a payment when he preached or officiated 
in Ulverston Church. 
1737. — William Langhorne, " began to attend at Bla- 
with, December 25th, 1737." 
No date. — ^.Mackereth, curate of Blawith. Ulver- 
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ston Parish Registers, " Spent when Mr. Mackereth 
preached (Ulverston), 2s. 6d. June, 1743." 

I739-— John Whinnerah began to attend, July ist, 1739. 

1739.— WilHam Grice began to attend Blawith Chapel, 
1739-40. 

1742. — Allan Penny, of a local family, the name Allan 
Penny occurring frequently in the Ulverston 
Registers. 

1743- — John Stoup. He describes himself in Greek as 
" A witness until the end of the world." He was 
the son of John Stoup who was vicar of Torver in 
1709, and Coniston 1719. 

1744. — Ferdinando Brockbank " Curate of Blawith." 
(See Bishop of Chester's hcense for burials in 
Blawith Churchyard, 1747.) 

1747. — William Atkinson. He was a son of the then 
Vicar of Ulverston. Ulverston Parish Registers : 
" Spent on Mr. Atkinson, the younger, is. id." 

1748. — John Jackson. 

1754. — Thomas Cowper. 

1759. — John Cautley. 

1760. — Thomas Christopherson, " Curate of Blawith," 
afterwards curate of Rusland from 1761-1765 ; of a 
local family. Ulverston Parish Registers : " Spent 
on Mr. Christopherson, of Blawith, 2S. 6d." 

1761. — Christopher Phillipson. 

Up to this date the stay of the " curate reader and school- 
master" in Blawith had been of short duration, they suc- 
ceeding each other with a rapidity at which we can scarcely 
wonder. At this period, however, there are signs of greater 
religious activity in the parish, as manifested in the various 
church alterations and improvements. The next ministry 
lasted 22 years. 
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1764. — Matthias Forest, of a well-known local family, 
his father being buried in Lowick Churchyard, in 
1766. 

In 1757 he had been instituted Vicar of Lowick 
(which hving he held for 30 years) and in 1764 he 
was also appointed to Blawith, holding the two 
livings together. 

Apparently about this time the payment of school- 
master and curate became distinct, for in an inden- 
ture between Mr. Blencowe, of Lowick, and Matthias 
Forest, it was agreed that the curate should teach 
the Lowick children in " English, Latin, and 
writing " at a fixed charge. 

Ulverston Parish Register, 1763, " to treating Mr. 
Forest at John Cranke's, is. id." 
Mr. Forest died 1786 and was buried at Lowick. 

1786. — Lowick and Blawith again separated Ecclesias- 
tically. 

Henry Seatle appointed curate of Blawith, 1786. 
He married at Blawith Chapel, June 4th, 1789, 
Betty Redhead, spinster, of Birk Row ; her sister 
Martha Redhead, had two years previously married 
the Rev. Antony Barrow, curate of Rusland. H. 
Seatle was afterwards Vicar of Finsthwaite from 
1805-1822. 

1805. — John Jackson. Up to this time, the minister 
was unprovided with any residence, Mr. Jackson 
therefore built for himself the small house known as 
Newbiggin, at a cost, it is said, of £100 ; in his life- 
time he had a reputation as a mathematician. He 
died, and was buried in Blawith Churchyard, 1818, 
aged 51. 

1817. — Wilham Atkinson. He was of a Blawith family, 
at that period living at Greenholme. In an inden- 
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ture, wherein he was made a trustee, he is described 
as of Picthall. He afterwards built the picturesque 
house known as Roodlands for his own use. Died 
1841, and buried in Blawith old churchyard. " 23 
years minister of this parish." 
1841. — Thomas Hartley. Appointed vicar of Lowick in 
1831, and on the death of Wm. Atkinson, of Blawith 
also. This second attempt to unite the two parishes 
excited much resentment in Blawith, some of the 
parishioners as a protest attending Torver Church. 
1846. — Isaac Hodgson. The connection with Lowick 
was again severed, the Rev. Isaac Gaskarth being 
appointed Vicar there. 
1847. — Joseph Patch. Of a Devonshire family. He 
built the present vicarage as a private residence for 
himself, known for some years as Meadow Lodge. 
It was largely owing to his energy that the present 
Church was built in 1862. 
1878. — John Ashburner. 

From the foregoing notes it is evident that the parishion- 
ers formerly claimed the right of presentation to the living. 
How they lost it is not clear, but it came subsequently to 
the hands of the owners of Conishead Priory, and after 
passing through other owners was purchased in 1862 by 
the Duke of Buccleuch. The Duke, as patron, purchased 
Meadow Lodge, and presented it to the living as a vicarage 
house. He also contributed, with others, to the erection 
of the new church, the chancel of which was erected by sub- 
scription to the memory of Richard Harrison, of Water 
Park. 

In 1829 the living of Blawith was of the certified annual 
value of £65 i8s. od., at which time W. Braddyll, Esq., of 
Conishead Priory, was patron of the living. By private 
and public benefactions the value has been raised to just 
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under ;;^i8o a year. This year (1907) by the liberality of 
the patron, and other subscribers, a further sum has been 
raised, which on being met by grants from the Ecclesiastical 
bodies, will, it is hoped, permanently fix the annual value 
of the living at ;^200 a year. 
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VIIL 
THINGS NEW AND OLD. 

Up to the commencement of the 19th century, and before 
the advent of railways, with the great opening up of com- 
munication that their construction involved, the more re- 
mote valleys of the Lake district were singularly free from 
dependence on the outside world. The old industries which 
had continued for generations flourished, the population 
was larger than now, while the same names occur again and 
again in the registers as of the same places for many long 
years. 

Canon Bardsley in the preface to the published edition 
(1886) of the Ulverston Registers, remarks : " Nothing 
more clearly proves the absence of a migrative tendency 
on the part of the Furness folk than their names, especially 
those of local origin. We have to acknowledge that the 
vast mass of the population of Furness bear the same names 
to-day as they bore 600 years ago ; to have emigrated 12 
or 15 miles seems to have been the limit of their ambition." 

In spite of the introduction of better means of locomo- 
tion, and a larger view of life as imparted by new educa- 
tional methods, this tendency undoubtedly continues in 
the more remote corners of Furness, and nowhere more so 
than in our district of Blawith and Nibthwaite, in the for- 
mer of which the continuity of the same names and the 
relationship of the people to each other constitute a really 
remarkable phenomenon in these days when a restless 
desire for change and variety is everywhere prevalent. 

Nevertheless signs of a change, even here, of late years 
are slowly showing themselves, and although the rural 
exodus, which has so largely affected the greater part of 
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England, does not prevail here in an acute form, our quiet 
valleys are beginning to move with the times. 

A few notes, therefore, of vanishing and vanished things 
may not be amiss. 

Small Villages. — Often where there now stands but a 
solitary farm-house, in former days there was a hamlet 
or cluster of houses, whose inhabitants were chiefly occu- 
pied in spinning and weaving. Attached to each farm are 
generally one or sometimes two smaller houses, most of 
them nowadays unoccupied or turned into out-houses. 

At Picthall, Pickthall Green, or Pyked How (as in old 
deeds) there were eight or nine such houses with land 
attached to each, and, tradition says, with three spinning- 
wheels in each house. These old habitations have vanished, 
leaving the farm-house the sole survivor, but on a stable 
attached to the house a remnant of plaster-work hangs to 
the wall, on which a star is still visible, indicating its former 
use as a public-house under the sign of the " Three Stars." 

At Wateryeat a hamlet of four or five houses, there are 
traces of former dwellings ; the water corn mill, of some- 
what delapidated appearance in its old age, still carries on 
its old business, though sorely hampered by modern com- 
petition. Its origin is lost in the mists of antiquity ; it 
has, at least, the benefit of a never-failing supply of water 
from Beacon Tarn where a dam and clough are constructed 
to regulate the water in dry seasons. 

In 1711, Matthew Readhead had a smithy at Wateryeat, 
where also in 1736 was a malt-kiln in the occupation of 
John Hutchinson ; this was a very usual adjunct to a farm- 
house. In 1752 the malt-house and kiln were converted 
into a shoemaker's shop and a school-house. A year or 
two later James Fisher, of Bouth, draper and glazier, 
bought the house and shop from Matthew Readhead. 
In 1758 James Fisher, who had become a Liverpool 
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merchant, sold the shop to John Fisher, of Picthall, who 
in 1772 sold it to John Benson. All trace of it has long 
since disappeared. 

Old deeds show some of the occupations of former in- 
habitants. Here are a few selected as fairly typical : — 
1598, a collier, at Blawith ; 1608, John Newton, Nibthwaite 
Town, yeoman ; 1614, John Readhead, of Nibthwaite 
Town, yeoman ; 161 1, John Turner, Picthow, husband- 
man ; 1676, Nicholas Penny, yeoman ; 1699, Richard 
Brockbanke, Tottlebanke, tanner ; 1679, John Redhed, 
Nibthutt Townyeat, webster ; 1667, Edward Suel, of 
Wateryeat, " ye pyper " ; 1671, Henry Atkinson, Tottle- 
banke, taylor ; 1713, Thomas Kirkby, Picthow, shoe- 
maker ; 1704, William Kirkby, Wateryeat, slater ; 1711, 
William Penny, Nibthwaite Town, waller ; 1716, Henry 
Addison, house carpenter ; 1736, WilHam Lancaster, 
Wateryeat, joyner ; 1736, Joseph Addison, taylor ; 1736, 
WilUam Braithwaite, Picthall, weaver ; 1711, Richard 
Penny, Brown How, house carpenter ; 1725, Leonard 
Park, Stable Harvey, carpenter ; 1738, Richard Lowe, 
Stable Harvey, shoemaker and dogger ; 1764, Thomas 
Brocklebanke, Stable Harvey, saddle-tree maker ; 1722, 
John Benson, Parkamoor, rough mason ; 1746, John 
Atkinson, Greenholme, maltster ; 1753, WilHam Askew, 
Pykthow, blacksmith ; 1753, Roger Atkinson, ArkHd, 
waller ; 1778, John Taylor, Oxenhouse, swiller ; 1780, 
John Riley, Little Knott, cordwainer, son of John Riley of 
Blackburn, weaver ; 1783, Thomas Fargher, Gleadhall, 
weaver ; 1782, John Benson, Lin Cragg, swiller ; 1779, 
George Silver, Oxenhouse, wood-cutter and colKer ; 1789, 
WilHam Redhead, Nibthwaite Grange, sutor ; 1789, Joseph 
Redhead, Nibthwaite Town, agricola. 

At Greenholme, now only a farm-house, there were in 1735 
a malt kiln, one Httle house called " Buttery," with a loft 
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over it, together with a close called " Smithy Butt," show- 
ing the existence of a former smithy. The plentiful supply 
of water from Beacon Tarn suggested in 1852 to enter- 
prising persons a further industry. A mill and water 
wheel were erected on the Beacon Beck, above Green- 
holme, for the purpose of manufacturing pill-boxes. Fran- 
cis White of Nibthwaite bobbin mills leased the necessary 
land, and the use of the stream through Gillwood, to Wil- 
liam Kendal, of Apple treeholme, on a 20 years' lease. 
Economic causes beyond the control of the managers killed 
the venture, and inasmuch as cheaper pill-boxes can be 
bought ready-made from foreign countries, the mill ceased 
to work in 1870. The old water-wheel was sold for £9, and 
a roofless ruin only now marks the site. 

A few extracts from the accounts of the Overseers of the 
Poor, and of the Churchwardens, of Colton, read quaintly : 

£ s. d. 

1762 — To Bells charged 
Public Bridges 
Receipts and ale 
House of Correction 
Warrant for common and pubHc 

bridges 
Roll for House of Correction 
William Holmes' supposed wife 
Alice Scotson, for ale 
Robert Crewdson, for a passenger 
Richard Robinson, a journey to 

Troutbeck ... ... ... o 2 6 

,, Mr. Bateman, for keeping Parish 

Accounts ... ... ... o 5 o 

1773 — To Tooth-drawing ... ... ... o on 

,, William Strickland, weaving ... o 14 o 
,, John Hartley's blunders ... o 2 
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1774 — To Carrying yarn to Kendal 

William Wilson for a letter 

Bleeding and tooth-drawing 
1775 — To Two carts of peats 

Swill-wood for Charles Russell 
1777 — To Schooling a poor child ... 

4 Rolls of Militia precept 

Leading slate 
1778 — To Dogwhipper, | a year ... 

Thos. Sills victuals 

I year's shaving the poor 

A horse bought ... 
1779 — To Bloomsmithy rent for Cow-ridding 

Account of Thomas Sill 

Pursuing Sarah Birkett's grand- 
daughter 

Expenses and journey for ditto. . 

An umbrella 
1780 — To Wool and Meat for Poor House 
for two years ... 

Matthew Towers, for wool 

A Boss for the Altar 
At a meeting held in Colton Vestry, May i8th, 1825, it 
was ordered " that the northern boundary of this parish 
be perambulated on Thursday, 7th June next, and notice 
to that effect be given in this church (Colton), the Fins- 
thwaite and Rusland Chapels, and to the Church-wardens 
of Hawkshead, to meet and begin on the Windermere 
Lake side, where the two parishes adjoin, at 10 o'clock in 
the morning." 

(Note. — The old parish of Colton extended from Winder- 
mere to Coniston Lake, where a point on the latter, near 
Fir Island, is the northern boundary of the Nibthwaite 
division of Colton.) 
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A profitable source of employment was the getting of 
peat for fuel. When coal was an unknown luxury each 
house had its right to certain parts of the peat mosses, 
which were mered or marked out. How carefully these 
important fuel supplies were appropriated the following 
indenture shows (only one of many such) : 

January, 1710. — Thomas Kirkby, of Egton,(a) sells to 
Henry Atkinson, of Greenholme, with the license and con- 
sent of Daniel Abraham, lord of the premises, two parcels 
of peat moss in High Tarn Moss, on Blawith Common 
( — Adjoining Beacon Tarn), the one parcel adjoining 
to Henry Atkinson's on south side, to John Fisher and 
Joseph Kirkby on north-west side, Francis Turner on west 
side, on east side to an old brow that is left standing, being 
about a rood. The other parcel lying on the back side and 
so to a Great Cragg all along the west side and north side, 
to have as far as any moss goes, being about half an acre ; 
together with all rights according to the customs and uses 
among Daniel Abraham's tenants in Blawith and Suth- 
more." 

Wanderers in that lonely region will nowadays find few 
living things but sheep, grouse, curlews, and gulls ; a bleak 
blown space peopled with the shadows of past diggers of 
peat. 

Peat is still used to a small extent on some of the more 
remote farms, but many of the bogs are now exhausted, 
all the best peat being "graven out." A cart and horse 
sent to the nearest station for a load of coal is the more 
popular method of procuring fuel. 

At Stable Harvey there are many vestiges of former 

habitations. That a considerable village once existed here 

is plain from the stones of the old houses scattered around. 

Tradition says it was a colony of weavers, and there is a 

a Greenholme Deeds. 
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spot which is still known as the " city." There was also a 
bloomery, as is evident from the large slag heap adjoining 
Black Beck. The name Boat Howe, the lower part of 
Thrang Crag wood where it adjoins the lake, suggests that 
there may have been a ferry at this point across the lake. 
But records are scanty, and even tradition fails to account 
for many signs of former days. 

The name, Stable Harvey, very peculiar and unHke any 
other in the district, has as usual been laboriously evolved 
from the Norse, but local story (maybe without foundation) 
ascribes it a stable used by the Monks of Furness Abbey, 
on their way, to and fro, half-way to Hawkshead ! Pos- 
sibly the bloomery was connected with the shoeing of pack 
and other horses. 

The earliest record of the name occurs in the Assize 
Roll of the Justices Itinerant at Lancaster, in the 20th 
year of Edward I., 1291. " Roger of Stabel Hervy fell 
from a horse into the water of Levyn and was drowned. 
The first finder (a woman) comes and is not suspected, nor 
any other. Judgment, misadventure. Price of the horse, 
los." 

In May, 1314 (7 Edward II.), at Westminster, one month 
from Easter Day, there was an arrangement made between 
Richard, son of John de Hodleston, plaintiff, by Richard 
Berewyk, put in his place, and Henry de Stabilher(v)in, 
and Matilda, his wife, concerning four messuages, 30 acres 
of land, five acres of wood in (the township or manor of) 
Ulverston ; wherein Henry and Matilda acknowledged 
the tenements to be the right of Richard, and they agreed 
to have and hold of him and his heirs for ever, for which 
Richard gave them a sore sparrow hawk (i.e., a sparrow 
hawk in its first year). 

In the grant by PhilHp and Mary, 1557 (see Appendix 
IV.) is mentioned the annual rent of 4s. 7d. yearly paid by 
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the tenants of Blawith with Stabilherve in Blawith by the 
custom called Milne farme. 

Up to quite recent years there was a school at Stable 
Harvey, kept by an elderly woman, at which many of the 
youth of the neighbourhood were educated. This lady, 
Mrs. Mawson, afterwards went to Langdale, where she gave 
instruction in spinning and weaving in the School of Art 
established there for the encouragement of local industries. 

The bloomery sites in Blawith are without any historical 
record. In addition to the one at Stable Harvey there are 
remains to be seen of another close to the beck, by the side 
of the lake immediately to the north of Brown How 
Meadows. The main road apparently crosses the site, 
which betokens an early date for the bloomery, or a late 
date for the road. On High Water End, opposite to Water 
Park, also on the edge of the lake at a spot known as Robin 
Landing, the soil is red with unsmelted ore, maybe this was 
an unloading place for ore to be shipped up the lake. 

The grant by William de Lancaster L, to Conishead 
Priory, about 1160, included an acre of land for a forge, 
the mine at Plumpton, and the dead wood in Blawith for 
making charcoal wherever it can be found (see before). 
It is not unreasonably supposed that this bloomery was 
situated in Blawith, but in what part there is nothing to 
tell us. 

The administration of the Poor Law in the i8th century 
was in the hands of the inhabitants of each township, and 
entrusted by them to overseers — the following indenture 
dated October loth, 1737 (11 George II.), is an example : 
" Witnesseth that John Fell and John Marr, Churchwardens 
of the parish of Ulverston, and Thomas Addison, Overseer 
of the Poor in Blawith, by and with the consent of his 
Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the said county, put and 
place Mary Jackson, a poor child of the parish (Blawith), 
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apprentice to Giles Preston, of Ulverston, yeoman, with 
him to dwell and serve according to the statute, to the age 
of 21 years ; during all which time the said apprentice shall 
faithfully serve her master in all lawful business, according 
to her power, wit, and ability, and honestly, orderly, and 
obediently in all things demean and behave herself towards 
her master ; and Giles Preston covenants with the Over- 
seers and Churchwardens that he will teach and instruct 
the apprentice in the art and mystery of house-wifery, or 
cause her to be taught, and will provide her with competent 
and sufficient meat, drink, and apparel, lodging, washing, 
and all other things meet for an apprentice, and he will also 
provide that she shall not be in any way a charge to the 
parishioners, and from all things he shall save the parish- 
ioners and parish harmless and indemnified ; and at the 
end of the term, he shall provide the apprentice with double 
apparel of all sorts, good and new, that is to say, a good 
suit for the Holy days and another for the working days. 

Approved by John Fell, and John Marr, Justices of the 
Peace for the County. T. Addison, Overseer of Blawith." 

Another instance. August i6th, 1818 : — 

" At a general meeting of the Parish Church (Colton) a 
resolution was proposed and unanimously adopted, that 
James Hudson be continued as workhouse master (Colton) 
if he conforms to the following rules, and to be immediately 
dismissed in case of disobedience. That he attend once 
a day, with his family, at the Church, and twice on a fine 
Sunday ; that all the family have clothes to go to church, 
and such as will not go shall be deprived of their meat for 
the day ; and that he neither buy nor sell anything from 
the poor house." 

Hudson evidently complied with these conditions, for 
on May 28th, 1822, it was resolved that " James Hudson 
shall stop on as master of the workhouse for one year at 
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£14; if he conducts himself to the satisfaction of a majority 
of the sidesmen during the year he is to have £2 more, but 
if he does not so conduct himself he agrees to go at a 
month's notice. He also agrees not to keep ducks, hens, 
or any other thing on his own account at the House or upon 
the Estate." 

Nibthwaite. — I have in vain tried to discover why the 
present tiny village of Nibthwaite was in Monkish days 
always referred to as Nibthwaite " Town," a designation 
which lasted well into the i8th century (the last use 
of the name in the Parish Registers was 1746). The 
remains of many old houses here also indicate that the 
population was larger of old, but authentic history is silent 
as to the size and character of the place. A vague tra- 
dition points out the site of a market place, where the 
workers in the parks, herdwickes, and bloomeries, and the 
other various tenants of the Abbey in High Furness, met 
to barter and exchange their produce with the Monks and 
people of Low Furness. It is said that a Market Cross 
stood on the place known as Cross Hill, a rise in the road 
just to the north of the village. 

Nibthwaite Quay. — In the pre-railway Era (the Coniston 
and Broughton line was built in 1859), Nibthwaite was the 
port at the south end of the lake where all the traffic con- 
centrated itself. We have already noticed the earliest 
mention of a boat on the lake in the grant by William de 
Lancaster I., in the 12th century, when he allowed a boat 
and 40 nets on Thurston Water to the Monks of Conishead 
Priory to fish without molestation wherever they pleased. 
And again in the 13th century (1240) the grant by William 
de Lancaster III. to the Monastery of Furness included a 
boat sufficient to carry maeremium, that is, necessaries for 
building, and another small boat for fishing with -20 nets. 
Thus the water-way of the lake as evidenced by the second 
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of these grants came to be utilized by the Monks in con- 
nection with their bloomeries, herdwicks, and woods, 
situated on the east side of the lake. This traffic probably- 
continued as long as the Monks retained their property, 
i.e., until the Dissolution of the Monastery in 1537. After 
this period, we have various grants dealing with fishing 




NIBTHWAITE QUAY. 

rights, but no mention of any business traffic until the i8th 
century, when the iron and charcoal industry again be- 
came largely developed. 

Charcoal was carried down the lake from Waterhead to 
Nibthwaite to the ironworks in Low Furness during the 
i8th century in large boats at is. for 12 sacks. The same 
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boats carried pig-iron on the return voyage, for it is re- 
corded that in 1710 pig-iron was sent by boat from Nib- 
thwaite landing to the forge at Hackett, in Langdale. 
These boats were occasionally used on Windermere for the 
same purpose, being dragged backwards and forwards as 
occasion required. 

In 1783 this traffic ceased and the boats were sold. 

In a letter written from Backbarrow Forge in 1750 there 
is reference to a dispute about the boating on Coniston 
Lake, in which the writer orders his agent " to take no 
stops from any person whatsoever, lest the charcoal spoil 
by standing, but continue to ferry on the water as occasion 
shall require, until such times as you have contrary orders 
from the Pennybridge Company, and the said Company 
will protect and indemnify you against all persons. Let 
these be your sailing and fighting orders." 

After the discontinuance of the iron and charcoal traf&c 
on the lake in 1783, slate was shipped down the lake from 
the quarries at Coniston in large fiat-bottomed boats, 
which occasionally hoisted a large square sail for running 
before a favourable wind. There is a passage in Green's 
Guide, describing in 18 19 the scene of bustle and anima- 
tion at the landing-place on the lake-side during the loading 
and unloading of the boats. The landing-place at the south 
end of the lake was not always at the same spot. Dispute 
about carting and rights of way, and landing, caused fre- 
quent changes. Old landing-places may be seen in Water 
Park, also in the Arklid fields below Allan Tarn, and at the 
Blawith side at what is locally known as " Jammy Land- 
ing " ; the occupier or owner over whose land the material 
was carried allowed a right of road and landing in exchange 
for carting to be done by himself at a certain rate of pay- 
ment. 

Gunpowder was carried from Elterwater works, stored 
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for the night in a building at Nibthwaite known as the 
Gunpowder Barn, a safe distance from the village, and 
conveyed to Greenodd for shipment next day, the carts 
returning the following day with saltpetre placed overnight 
in the Saltpetre barn on the return journey to Elterwater. 
In addition to the slate trade, copper was also boated down 
the lake to Nibthwaite Quay, where the two ruined houses 
known as the " Copper Houses " still stand in exceedingly 
unpicturesque decay. 

The following are a few particulars of the slate traffic 
on the lake : — ■ 

Between 1829 ^.nd 1836 slate was shipped down the lake 
from four royalties at Coniston, those of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, Mr. le Fleming, Mr. Atkinson, and Mr. Mar- 
shall. In 1830, 551 tons of slate were taken to the foot 
of the lake ; in 1831, 359 tons ; in 1832, 260 tons ; in 1833, 
498 tons ; in 1834, I'^'l tons ; 1835, 710 tons, and in 1836 
851 tons ; a total of 4,016 tons. 

In the boat account for February, 1830, George Jackson 
was paid for 83 tons ; William Parker for 56 tons ; John 
Spedding for 44 tons ; and Anne Gaskarth for 10 tons. 
There was also a charge for los. 6d., " half of water rent." 
Coal, lime and corn were carried on the return journey to 
Coniston. One " Boaty " Wilson, was a well-known 
figure in the lake traffic. The lake was described at that 
period as the highway from the Langdale district to More- 
cambe Bay. 

The railway, promoted by the Coniston Copper Mining 
Company, and opened in 1859, finally killed the business 
traffic on the lake. 

With regard to the fate of the boats, one was blown in a 
gale from the landing at Coniston Hall and sunk in the 
middle of the lake. Another, which had been the last 
copper boat, was sold, and is, or was until lately, on the 
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Ul version Canal ; the third, and newest, called " Eliza- 
beth," was conveyed to Windermere where it is employed 
in getting gravel from that lake. In 1856 a small steamer 
was placed on the lake for pleasure purposes ; Nibthwaite 
Quay was its landing-place for passengers from Coniston. 
After running for two years it was taken off the lake. 

In i860 the steam gondola was launched on the lake, and 
is the property of the Directors of the Furness Railway. 
It was brought in sections from the shipyard on the Thames 
and launched at Coniston Old Hall. It has continued to 
ply during the summer months ever since. 

Of late years the tourist traffic on the lake has so in- 
creased that the Furness Railway Co. are having a new 
steamer built to run in conjunction with the gondola. 
The lake has thus ceased to be any longer a highway for 
business purposes, but its attractions for pleasure are mani- 
festly on the increase. In 1903 there was a dispute as to 
whether the old road from Nibthwaite Quay to the high 
road was a public or private highway. A compromise was 
effected, and on the payment of ;^6o by the Ulverston 
District Council, a right of road has for all time been se- 
cured to the public from the high road to the lake. 

Tanning gave much employment when the tanning trade 
was brisk. The tan yard in Nibthwaite did a considerable 
business ; until a few years ago its tall brick chimney was 
a familiar object from the lake. It was under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Gaskell, of an old local family, who lived 
in the house adjoining the yard. About 20 years ago it 
was found impossible to carry on the business with profit 
and the buildings gradually fell into decay. Now all 
vestige of the tanyard is gone ; the dwelling-house has been 
enlarged, and is now a private residence (Bishop of Shef- 
field's), while the tan-pits have been filled up and turned into 
lawns and gardens. 
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The following appeared in the " County Gentleman and 
Land and Water," May, 1907, which explains very clearly 
the course of the decay of local tannery, and the industries 
bound up with it : 

" Oak Bark and Tanning. — A not unfrequent lament 
among estate owners and agents in these days is the diffi- 
culty to dispose of oak bark for tanning. Time was when 
competition was keen for the best bark. Just 30 years 
ago (1877) it sold readily at £5 17s. 6d. per ton. In the 
eighties it realised on an average £4 a ton ; in the nineties 
from £2 15s. od. to £^ 15s. od. a ton ; and this spring, 1907, 
the best oak bark has in many districts gone absolutely 
begging at £2 los. od. a ton, at which price it barely pays 
for stripping. We know of one estate where the annual 
revenue from bark alone used to average from ;;ri,ooo to 
;{i,5oo a year, but where it is almost impossible to make 
anything at all now. Why is it ? The reason is not 
difficult to find. During the last 20 years country tan- 
yards have disappeared wholesale ; it no longer pays to 
manufacture good genuine leather. Cheap chemically 
tanned stuff that wears less than a quarter of the time that 
good old leather used to, suffices for the present day, and 
much of it comes from abroad. The foreigner can buy up 
raw hides, ship them and return to compete successfully 
in our markets. Thus it has become difficult to get rid 
of the oak bark in most country estates even at a great 
sacrifice." 

The Floating Island on Coniston Lake has been men- 
tioned in many guide books, and has seemingly excited 
much interest. An old inhabitant, Mr. Edward Swainson, 
of Nibthwaite, who is in his hale old age the patriarch of 
the neighbourhood, gave me the following information : 
When shepherding on the feU-side above the lake in the 
earlier half of last century he saw the island with some 
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half dozen small trees or scrub, suddenly detach itself from 
the shore a few yards above Nibthwaite Quay, and sail out 
into the lake, quantities of mud and earth falling from it. 
For many years it drifted from side to side at the south- 
end of the lake. It was at one time captured and fastened 
with a rope to the crab tree at Peshow, the rounded hill 
at the foot of the lake, by one, James Taylor, of Water 
End. The rope, however, was cut and carried off, as it 
was considered the island belonged to the Nibthwaite 
side, and the island again emerged into the lake. It 
finally stuck again half-way up Fir Nab at Water Park, 
whence it was removed nearer the shore, and again fastened 
with ropes by the late Mr. Benson Harrison to the eastern 
corner of Fir Nab (1846). Here it threw out fresh roots, 
and although partly submerged in flood time, it remains 
immoveable. Its bare roots, peaty soil, and now tall birch 
trees are visible to any passer-by. 

Roads. — It is difficult to obtain any reliable information 
as to the date of the making of the present high roads. 
There is, however, little doubt that they have been evolved 
from the old pack-horse tracks which were determined by 
the site of the various local industries. In 1679 (3° 
Charles II.), Water Park is described(a) as a "close of 
meadow, wood and waste ground lying above Nibthwaite 
Town betwixt the highway and the broad water," from 
which it is clear the present road then existed. Gradual 
improvements have made it what it now is, a " secondary " 
road, supported by a County Council grant. 

The main road, running through Blawith, is also of 
ancient date. It is the direct road from Ulverston to Tor- 
ver and Coniston, and so appears in the faculty for the 
consecration of Torver Church in 1538 where it is men- 
tioned that Torver is distant from Ulverston, 16 miles, and 
a Deeds of Water Park. 
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owing to the distance, the inundations of water, the boggy 
roads {vias lutosas) the high hills intervening {interposita 
montium juga), and many other difficulties frequently 
happening, communication was very difficult. The dis- 
tance by the present road from Ulverston to Torver is 12 
miles, probably therefore the road passed over many hills 
and morasses which it now avoids. The ancient road is 
said to pass through Picthall to Wateryeat, and at Brown 
How to skirt the lake, thence continuing up to Stable 
Harvey, and over the bogs and fells to Torver. Several 
bye-roads, which are Httle more than tracks, are still pubHc 
roads, repairable by the local authority, and are evidently 
remains of once important highways. 

Footpaths. — How the foot-paths were regulated the fol- 
lowing shows : " At the Court Leet of the Duke of Montagu 
for the Manor of Ulverston, 19th October, 1744, it was 
[inter alia) resolved by the Jurors ' that they ordered that 
no persons shall at any time of the year, make or use any 
footway or path through any part of William Lancaster's 
closes, called Micklefield and Clevin, otherwise than of any 
ancient right accustomed under pain of 3s. 4d. for every 
default, if the trespass be not compounded and satisfied to 
the persons aggrieved thereby.' " The path still exists as 
a public highway. 

Bridges. — The County Bridge Master (Lancashire), Mr. 
Compton Hall, tells me there are no records in his office 
with regard to the county bridges in this division (Lonsdale 
North of the Sands). He, however, has kindly sent me 
plans (with photographs) of Bouthrey (or Boudray), 
Lowick, Smithy Beck, and Bark House Bridges, the four 
county bridges in this district. These plans are taken from 
a plan book of 1777 and show no difference in the structure 
of the bridges from their present state. But that these and 
other old bridges in the district have been altered at some 
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date is evident to any one looking at them from under- 
neath, where the juncture of an old and new bridge is very 
plain ; the old part being the ancient pack-horse bridge, 
while the newer portion must have been added when 




BOUTHREY BRIDGE FROM PLAN BOOK OF 1777. 

wheeled traffic became common. Amongst the possessions 
of Furness Abbey recorded in the Commissioners' Certifi- 
cate of 1537, is Bryggefield (modern Bridge-field) which 
adjoins Lowick Bridge. Obviously the name is derived 
from proximity to a bridge then standing which assigns 
an early date to Lowick Bridge. 

Pennybridge, near the mouth of the Crake, was built 
about 1587. It is possible that this may be somewhere 
near the date of other bridges over the Crake. 

Coppice Woods. — In another part of this book an at- 
tempt has been made to show the ancient state of the woods 
in this district. Just a word about their present condition. 
In the " Gentleman's Magazine," of 1803, there is an in- 
teresting article on the coppice woods of High Furness, 
at that date, from which the following is a quotation : 
" The principle share of the rents of estates arising from the 
produce of coppice woods causes them to be an object of 
the first care and attention by the land-owners, and the 
cutting, working, and conveying away their produce also 
engages the tenants a great part of the year. As early as 
November they begin to cut down the woods, leaving only 
such sapling oaks as are likely to have a sufficient flow of 
sap to enable the workmen to peel off the bark, which is 
carefully done to the twigs being now (1803) of double the 
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value it was 12 or 14 years ago. This part of the labour 
usually commences about May loth, and is engaged to be 
completed by July 5th following, after which they sort 
the cut wood, and collect it round the pit-ring ready for the 
charcoal-coUier to pile up preparatory to his operations. 
A few coppices are all fallen at 13 years' growth, but 15 or 
16 are the usual ages they stand to. Some experienced 
wood-cutters are of opinion that 15 or 18 years' coppice 
with a good proportion of oak improve annually 10 per 
cent, but not after 18 years' growth in consequence of the 
undergrowings decaying away. On the other hand it is 
an adage among wood-owners, that to have wood you 
must cut wood, meaning that the shoots or scions spring 
ranker from a young stub or stool than an old one." 

Although written over 100 years ago, the above is as 
true to-day as then except with regard to the value of the 
coppice woods which has sunk lower and lower as foreign 
competition has come in, until now an owner is lucky if he 
gets three pounds an acre for good oak coppice. 

Charcoal Burning is still carried on to a considerable 
extent to supply the Backbarrow forge. It is an ancient 
industry handed down from father to son, and is not the 
result of a technical training, but of practical experience. 
The workers sleep in their clothes in huts made of turf and 
branches, of a type from time immemorial, and have to 
give unremitting attention to their work night and day, 
while the wood smoulders into charcoal under a covering of 
turf for about 24 hours. Simple as the process may seem 
it is really quite the reverse, and we have in the charcoal 
burners of Furness a group of craftsmen of special know- 
ledge. Late summer and autumn is the usual season for 
burning, and the white smoke rising from the cleared wood 
carries the mind back with its pecuhar fragrance to the 
days of the forest primeval. 
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The peeling of the bark for tanning and the manufacture 
of bobbins, though fallen on evil days, give occupation in 
some parts of the district to a certain number of men, 
though seemingly on the decrease ; while the trade of the 
s wilier (or manufacturer of baskets from thin laths), and 
that of hooper and besom-maker still eke out a some- 
what uncertain existence. 

In consequence of the depression of these industries, 
and the consequent fall in the value of coppice woods, 
it is difficult for owners to know what to do with the woods. 
As the expense of grubbing and clearing or replanting is 
very great, in most cases nowadays it is stipulated in the 
contract of sale of a coppice wood that a certain number of 
" spires " or standards, are to be left standing when the 
wood is cut. This will ultimately cause the coppice to 
die away, as the spires grow into trees and over-shadow the 
young growth, and so, unless some radical change of cir- 
cumstances occur, the coppice woods of High Furness will 
cease to exist. 

Farms. — To a reader of the foregoing pages it will be 
evident that agriculture is now the main industry of our 
valley. 

The extreme natural beauty of the district will always be, 
and increasingly so, a valuable asset, and, by attracting 
visitors to the country will greatly assist the circulation 
of local commodities, ensuring a period of prosperity which 
can well be increased by better means of locomotion in the 
more outlying districts. Of the farms in Blawith, only one 
exceeds loo acres, Birkrow with 119 acres, and of that a 
certain portion as in other farms, consists of wood and 
rough fell pasture. In Nibthwaite the farms are also 
chiefly small, and there is a much greater extent of coppice 
wood. 

All the farms have extensive sheep rights on the sur- 
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rounding fells, but often, nowadays not exercised, for owing 
to the reduction in the price of wool, due to competition 
from Australia, and elsewhere, and to the comparatively 
low price of mutton, from the same cause, the keeping of 
fell sheep has not been as profitable as of yore. Never- 
theless the right of pasturage for a certain number of sheep 
is jealously guarded, and it is still usual in some cases for a 
specified quantity to be let with the farm to be given up in 
good condition and numbers at the termination of the 
tenancy. 

The following indenture shows this ancient custom : 
4th April, 1761. " Then hath Robert Redhead, of Water 
End, set and to farm letten unto William Kirkby, of Water 
Yeat, the stock or number of 31 sheep of such sorts as are 
endorsed herein, for the term of four years, at a certain 
rent '(;£4 15s. od.), which stock of sheep William Kirkby 
shall deliver at the end of term to William Redhead all 
bred upon the premises, and if the said William shall have 
any of the produce of the said sheep over and above the 
mentioned stock, the said Robert shall pay said William 
such prices as are affixed to each sort, and said William 
shall pay said Robert the like prices for so many of each 
sort as shall be wanting at the end of the term, and said 
William shall not keep or dispose of any sort of the stock 
of sheep whereby the said Robert's sheep heave may be 
incumbered. 

" The sorts of Water End sheep this day delivered as 
same is viewed by Benjamin Taylor. 

" 6 hogs, price 2s. 6d. ; 17 ewes and lambs or ewes with 
lamb, price 4s. ; i wether at 3 years old, as above, 5s. ; 
3 rams, 4 geld ewes ; and o wether twinters." 

It has occasionally been considered necessary, even of 
late years to define the sheep rights. In consequence of 
complaints that some persons were pasturing more sheep 
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than they were entitled to, a meeting of land-owners was 
held in Blawith schoolroom, 17th January, 1880, when it 
was stated that the then owner of High Ground, Torver, 
had put between 300 and 400 sheep on the Common. It 
was resolved that notice be given him to remove the whole 
of the sheep now depastured on Blawith Common (with the 
exception of the number he may have a right to depasture 
in respect of his property in Blawith) within 14 days. All 
expenses of the proceedings to be paid by the landowners 
in proportion of value." 

On May 3rd, 188 1, the Torver owner after reciting the 
ancient rights of the lord of the Manor of Conishead, with 
Blawith, and certain landowners of the Manor, who have 
rights of pasturage on the Manor, agreed to gradually 
reduce his stock of sheep, and after the space of two years 
to cease to depasture sheep except in respect of his ancient 
enclosed land in the Manor (a wood of 12 acres), and after 
1883 would for ever thereafter entirely cease to depasture 
sheep and cattle thereon, except such as he was legally 
entitled to. 

Bracken. — Rights of getting bracken, for bedding cattle, 
on the fell are attached to the holdings, apparently of 
unlimited quantity, but usually each farmer gets them year 
after year from the same place. Any intruder from another 
township is ordered off without ceremony if he is found 
cutting the bracken to carry away, but after the bracken 
has been stored by those entitled to get it, there is nothing 
to prevent them selling it afterwards if they so wish. 

The rough-cast white-washed farm-house, with its grey 
stone outbuildings, is in most cases of a venerable anti- 
quity. 

Except in obviously modern houses, it is difficult to fix 
a date for the erection of these homesteads. An ap- 
proximate date about the middle of the 17th century 
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(1650), has been taken as the period when many were 
either built or re-built. 

The old oak cupboards, so common in the farm-houses, 
marked with initials and date, and interesting, apart from 
their intrinsic value, as a memorial of past owners, do not 
necessarily indicate the date of the building of the house. 

It would be difficult and invidious to name any particu- 
lar house in the district as the most characteristic or inter- 
esting. To the admirer of old oak the house-part of Water 
Yeat is worth attention, with its heavy oak door studded 
with wooden pegs, massive black old beams, and garden 
of quaintly- clipped yew trees. In several houses there are 
oak cupboards, formerly used for storing oat-bread, and 
which stand as a partition- wall in the entrance passage. 
In Picthall this cupboard or cabinet is marked I F. (Fisher), 
date 1715 ; at Great Knott, I K. EK. (Kirby), 1713 ; 
Stable Harvey, R.H.M., 1711, Birkrow, 1679 5 while in 
Arklid there is a fine oak staircase. Many others have 
similar features of interest ; and all are built on the well- 
known north country plan. 

The Statesmen or Yeoman owners, a race of strong and 
sturdy vitality, have in large measure, though by no means 
altogether, disappeared as owners ; but fortunately for the 
vigour of the race the country-side is yet peopled with their 
descendants, with the same hardy and shrewd characteristics 
as of old. 

The cause of the conversion of the statesman owner into 
a tenant farmer may perhaps be gathered from these 
records ; but how far the small holdings of the district 
afford an object lesson to the present agitators over the 
question of the sub-division of large estates must be left 
to the reader to judge for himself. This, however, may be 
safely said, that the doggedness, the tenacity, the shrewd- 
ness and industry of the northern farmer, are not quahties 
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to be acquired at the command of a County Council, any 
more than a knowledge of local conditions, of climate, 
of long-imbued traditions and methods of farming, (all 
necessary elements of success) is to be attained except by 
a life-time of experience and residence in the country. 
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(L)— THE SCENERY. 

DESCRIPTION BY REV. THOMAS WEST, S.J., IN 

1774. Station I. 

A little above the village of Nibthwaite, the lake opens 
in full view. From the rock on the left of the road you have 
a general prospect of the lake upwards. On the opposite 
shore to the left, and close by the water's edge, are some 
strips of meadow and green ground, cut into small enclo- 
sures, with some dark-coloured houses, under-aged yew 
trees, (a) Two promontories project a great way into the 
lake, the broadest is finely terminated by steep rocks and 
crowned with wood. (6) 

Upwards, over a fine sheet of water, the lake is again 
intersected by a far-projecting promontory, (c) that swells 
into two eminences, and betwixt them the lake is again 
caught with some white houses at the feet of the moun- 
tains. ((^) Almost opposite to this station is a house on 
the crown of a rock covered with ancient trees that has 
a most romantic appearance, (e) The noble scenery in- 
creases as you ride along the banks. In some places bold 
rocks (lately covered with woods) conceal the lake entirely, 
and when the winds blow, the beating of surges is heard 
just under you. In other places, abrupt openings show 
the lake anew, and there, when calm, its limpid surface, 
shining like a crystal mirror, reflects the azure sky or its 
dappled clouds. On the western side the shore is more 
variegated with small enclosures, scattered cots, groves and 
meadows. The road continues along the eastern banks of 

a Water End. h Water Park. c Peel Nab. d Coniston, 
e Dry Gill, now Lake Bank. 
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the lake ; here bare, there sweetly fringed with a few tall 
trees, the small remains of its ancient woods, that till 
lately cloathed the whole. 



Station 11. 

When you are opposite to the peninsula last described 
(Peel Nab), proceed through a gate on the left hand, and 
from the rocky eminence {a) you have a general view of the 
lake both ways. To the south, a sweet bay is formed 
between the horns of two peninsulas, (6) and beyond that a 
fine sheet of water appears terminated by the promontories 
which form the straits, through which the lake has its 
outlet. From thence the coast is beautifully diversified 
by a number of green eminences, crowned with wood(c); 
and sequestered cottages interspersed among them half 
concealed by yew trees, and above them a wave of rocky 
spiral mountains (^) dressed in brown vegetation form the 
most romantic scenes. Between this and a wooded 
eminence, a green hill cut into enclosures to the very top, 
in some parts patched with rock and little groves has a 
beautiful appearance, (e) especially when contrasted with 
the barren scenes on one hand, and the deep shade of a 
waving wood on the other. (/) At the foot of this cultivated 
tract, and on the margin of the lake, a few white houses, 
partly concealed in a grove, look like enchanted seats on 
fairy ground, (g) Behind these a barren bleak mountain 
frowns in sullen majesty, (/t) and down his furrowed side 
the Black Beck of Torver roars its fretted torrent. Just at 
your feet lies the oblong rocky isle of Peel. Here is the 
finest picture of the lake, and when it is smooth, the whole 
is seen reflected on the shining surface of the watery mirror. 

a Montague Wood. b Peel Wyke. c Brown How. 

d Beacon Hill. e Stable Harvey. / Thrang Crag Wood. 

g Oxenhouse and Sunny Bank. h Coniston Old Man. 
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IL— THE SCENERY, (a) 

SUMMER. 

Thorstein of the Mere Discovers the Lake, 

A.D. 934. 

" The lad's heart leaped up and he shouted as he plunged 
again in the rapids that swirled beneath the wild steeps on 
his right, and the long dark slopes of Blawith, the Blue 
Wood on the other side. By-and-by he was lost again in 
the crooked ravine where Nibthwaite Mill now stands, 
where the water narrowed to half its width and slid over 
banks of rock. But at the head of every force there were 
the Great Fells again in sight, and every time nearer and 
clearer, grander and more wonderful. At last he came to a 
sweet round tarn. It was bedded in the woods, and the 
likeness of every several branch lay upon the water. He 
pressed forward, round the miry edges, and through the 
narrows of Arklid. Hitherto the stream had been ever 
narrower, but here it suddenly became both still and deep 
and opened out into breadth. Thorstein's heart beat hard 
when the wood thinned, and the waterway broadened, and 
the world grew brighter, and lo, beyond, a great gleam of 
blue, and a blaze of golden sky. Close beside him, seal 
bushes fringed the shilloe beds, bulrushes stood in their 
ranks right out into the shallows, and the purple flags and 
white and yellow water lilies lay along the edge of the lake. 
On either hand, seaming the deep forest that clothed the 
sides of the valley, sharp craggy spurs came down, as it 
were, gateposts to the hall of the hills, and broke at their 

a From the romance of Thorstein of the Mere, by W. G. 
Collingwood. 
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bases into long nabs, rounded here, and rocky there, 
running far out into the mere, and tufted to the water edge 
with dark oaks and dark firs. And between, there were 
blue nooks of ripple reflecting the evening sky, and the 
wild ducks and teal swam through the ripple, and the gulls 
floated above it, and in lound spots a hundred rings showed 
how the fish were rising. 

Thorstein climbed a howe on the left, and as he climbed 
the lake opened before him. Beyond the nearer woods 
there was the deep of blue, and the lonely island in the 
midst of it ; and from his feet, away into the uttermost 
distance the huge fells, tossing like the breakers on a stormy 
beach, and rolling away and afar like the heaving waves 
of the sea ; and over them late sunset brooded in the north, 
with bars of level cloud, purple and gold, and fading rose 
flecks overhead. 



WINTER. 

So they set out and away through the snowy woods, 
until they came to the water-side of Thurston mere. Still 
as death the white fells stood around ; still as death the 
lake spread, white and black ; white where the snow hid 
it, and black in great reaches that could be hardly known 
from standing water, but that its soft ripples stirred not, 
and the picture of wood and fell lay upon them clearer and 
quieter than the shapes in a tarn on a summer's day, for all 
the north winds blowing. The only thing that moved was 
a wreath of smoke on the fell-side over against them, and 
the likeness of the same wreath in the glassy field below, 
and where the two wreaths met was a crag standing up 
from the flat, an island no longer." 
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APPENDIX I. 

The Duchy of Lancaster Pleadings. 

(Vol. 135, No. A69.) 

Sworn, February 27th, Elizabeth, 1584. Matter in 
dispute, " Trespass on the waste lands in High Furness 
Lordship." 

The joint and several answers of Christopher Sandes, 
Esquire, John Sawrey, Barnard Benson, and Robert 
Rawlinson, Esquires, to the information exhibited against 
them by the relation of the Right Honourable Sir James 
Croft, knight, one of Her Majesty's most honourable Privy 
Council. 

The defendants say that the Queen's customary tenants 
within the lordship of Hawkshead, and Colton in Furness, 
time out of mind, have held their several tenements and 
also lands and wood ground, by the ancient custom of 
tenant right, except the hardwickes called Waterside 
Parke, and Lawson Park, sometime in the occupation of 
the executors of William Sandes ; the hardwicke called 
Park-a-moor, sometime in the occupation of Henry Amb- 
rose ; the site or Mansion-house of the Manor of Hawks- 
head, certain houses in Hawkshead, two closes called 
Penrosefield and Sedowefield, and a water-mill, sometime 
in the tenure of Gyles Kendall ; the fishing called the Terne 
of Hawkshead Eastwater, sometime in the occupation of 
the said executors ; the fishing called Blolamterne in 
Wray, in the said parish of Hawkshead, sometime in the 
tenure of John Sawrey ; the chapel of Hawkshead, some- 
time in the occupation of John Bowth ; three iron-smithies 
called The Smithies, there occupied for working iron, some 
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time in the occupation of John Sawrey and William Sandes, 
a Mansion-house in Colton, sometime in the occupation 
of the said executors ; the fishing called Haverthwaite 
Fishing, sometime in the occupation of the said John 
Sawrey ; a fishing in the waters of Dulas, in Finswith, 
sometime in the occupation of the said John Sawrey ; two 
httle houses called EaHnge Harthes, with the browsing 
wood and the paling ashes there to be made, sometime in 
the occupation of John Sawrey and William Sawrey ; 
and there are and have been always belonging to the 
tenements in the said lordship lands called Inground, 
which have for long been enclosed and kept in severalty 
with hedge and ditch, and also other lands, barren heath 
and rocky stone grounds called pasture ground, the herb- 
age of most of which is of very small yearly value, some not 
worth id. yearly. This pasture was not anciently enclosed 
and a great part is not yet enclosed ; on it grow weeds and 
underwood, the brosing and lopping whereof for the feeding 
of cattle and sheep of the customary tenants has always 
belonged to the said customary tenants of the lordship. 
This pasture land is bounded how much belongs to each 
township or hamlet, and it is known how much wood and 
underwood growing there each tenant ought to have for 
feeding cattle, and also by bounds, how much of the wood- 
land and pasture belongs to each tenant, except that in 
some parts of the lordship the tenants now use in common 
which the defendants think is either because some ancient 
tenements are divided, and several habitations thereon 
erected, and no division made of the pasture thereto 
belonging or else that the inhabitants by neglecting the 
renewing of their bounds have used in common to avoid 
contention. The customary tenants of every hamlet or 
township whereto such pasture bounded and known by 
meares belongs might keep, there time out of minds, the 
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same pasture ground every hamlet severally for their own 
sheep and cattle, without cattle of any others going in the 
pasture so bounded, and if any cattle strayed, as often 
happened because, though the pasture was bounded yet it 
was not fenced, they have been impounded until recom- 
pense was made for the trespass. The said tenants have 
always paid certain rents for the tenements and inground 
and for the brosing and lopping of wood growing on the 
said inground and pasture ground, of which rent it was 
anciently known how much was for lopping and brosing 
of the wood severally belonging to every tenement, as the 
defendants have heard from their ancestors and other 
ancient customary tenants, some of whom are still living, 
and as appears by records, as they think, if search be made. 
And for the pasture ground they also who know their 
bounds thereof, pay a yearly rent for the same, according 
to the proportion and rate of their tenements. In Hilary 
terme (7 Elizabeth), it was ordered by Sir Ambrose Cave, 
knight, deceased. Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and by the Council of the Duchy, that whereas the woods 
in the lordship of Hawkshead and Colton were decaying 
by reason of smithies let to farm for term of years at £20 
yearly rent, and also because the customary tenants had 
always cut the underwood for fuel, hedges, and the main- 
tenance of their cattle, and had been used to " shread, 
lopp, topp, cropp, and browse " all other woods and trees 
as well on their customary tenements as in all other places 
within the lordship (except upon the lands excepted in the 
said decree), and before the Dissolutions of the Monastery 
of Furness, they paid a yearly rent for the wood and under- 
wood, besides the rent for their tenements, which rents, 
since the Dissolution, have been joined together by reason 
of the decay of the woods and by the ways aforesaid, the 
Queen is likely to lose not only the said rent of £20 for the 
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smithies, after the expiration of the lease, but also a great 
part of the other annual rents payable by the customary 
' tenants for the woods, and whereas the occupiers of the 
lordships of Hawkshead and Colton and of all other lord- 
ships and lands within the parishes of Hawkshead and 
Furness Fells (except the hardwickes, the site or Mansion- 
house, the houses, closes, fishings. Chapel, three iron smithies, 
and Mansion-house above specified) claimed to occupy by 
a custom called tenant right, and that they and all their 
ancestors, being customary tenants, have always had the 
commodity and profit of the said woods as before declared, 
and paid yearly rents, customs, and services as well for 
their tenements as for the woods growing on their said 
tenements, etc. — and made suit to the Chancellor that 
their said customs might be allowed and confirmed by 
decree — whereupon the Chancellor and Council debated 
fully with the tenants how the woods might be kept from 
decay and be preserved for the necessity of the said tenants, 
so that their whole yearly rent to the Queen might still be 
continued and yet the rent of ;^20 for the smithies continued 
during the lease, and also after its termination, and ordered 
by consent of all the said customary tenants and of Christo- 
fer Sandes, gentleman, one of the defendants, and William 
Sawrey, then farmers of the said iron-smithies, that from 
Michaelmas then last the lease of the smithies and rent 
therein contained should cease, and that the customary 
tenants should pay yearly to the Queen, in addition to their 
former rents, the rent of ;£20 for the smithies, and it was 
further decreed that the customary tenants should have 
ready when they shall be required by the Queen forty able 
men, horsed, harnessed and weaponed, meet to serve in 
the wars, for the defence of the haven and castle called 
the Peile of Fowdraye, or elsewhere upon that coast 
without allowance of wages, coate or commons (illegible) 
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having allowance of coat, commons, and money as inland 
men have, and it was further decreed that the customary 
tenants should occupy the customary lands, and tenants 
known as such before the Dissolution of the Monastery of 
Furness, or at any time since, according to the law and 
custom used for tenant rights within this realm, and as 
before that time it was accustomed that every person 
admitted a customary tenant should pay to the Queen,upon 
his admittance after the death of his ancestor a fine amount- 
ing to two years' rent, in addition to his ordinary one year's 
rent, and that admission should be made to the steward 
of the court in open court, and that the said tenants shall 
cut the underwood and lop the trees and wood growing on 
their tenements and other lands within the lordship 
(except as before excepted) and that they should have, 
upon request to the bailiff of the township in which the 
tenement lies, sufficient timber delivered to them for the 
necessary repair or building of their houses. And fur- 
ther, as by the said decree appears, Christopher Sandes 
saith that he is seised by the ancient custom of tenant 
right of a messuage of Grathwate in the lordship of Hawk- 
shed and of certain inland belonging to the said tenement 
and long time enclosed with hedges and ditches and by a 
parcel of the said pasture land meted out as belonging 
to the said tenement, within which bounds the defendant 
has, since the said decree, enclosed certain acres the num- 
ber of which he cannot set down, and occupies them in 
severalty as he thinks he may lawfully do, the said John 
Sawrey says that he is seised according to the custom of 
tenant right of a tenement called the Bowth in Colton, and 
of inland ground thereto belonging, long time enclosed with 
ditches and hedges, also of a parcel of the said pasture 
ground likewise bounded and meted out as a thing belong- 
ing to the said tenement within which bounde he has en- 
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closed certain acres since the decree, how many he cannot 
say precisely, and occupies them in severalty. Barnard 
Benson says that he is likewise seised of a tenement in 
Skelwith and Bratrey in the lordship of Hawkshed and of 
inland ground thereto belonging, long time enclosed with 
hedges and ditches and also of a parcel of the said pasture 
ground bounded and meted out as belonging to the said 
tenement within which bounds he has enclosed certain 
acres since the decree, how many he cannot say certainly, 
and holds them in severalty. Robert Rawlinson says that 
Thomas Rawlinson, his father, was seised of a tenement 
called Halator, in Colton (with ground as above) which 
tenement the defendant occupies by covenant promise or 
agreement of his said father. The defendants say that 
since the said decree, the tenants of the said lordships have 
paid to the Queen the said rent of £20 besides the rent 
which they formerly paid for their tenements and pasture 
land, the said rent of £20 is considered to be paid in con- 
sideration of the woods and underwoods, which except 
defence of inclosure be made within short time be utterly 
wasted and consumed as well with the extremity of the 
weather in these high mountains as with the cattle and 
other casualties, and no underwoods and woods will remain 
for the repair of the tenements and fuel, the tenants within 
the lordship being very many, that is to say five hundred 
several households or thereabouts, and yet they will be 
still charged with the rent of ;£20 for the woods and under- 
woods. And, therefore, for their better preservation, the 
defendants have chiefly made the several said enclosures 
since the said decree. If any of the lands which they hold 
in severalty were enclosed before the Dissolution of the 
Monastery by ancestors of the defendants, yet they were 
customary lands held by the custom of tenant right and 
all the parcels of pasture-land which the defendants hold 
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in severalty were at the time of the Dissolution and also at 
the time of the said decree, commonly known and held as 
customary lands and tenements of the said Manors or 
lordships of Hawkshed and Colton or one of them. With- 
out that there was a final and perfect conclusion between 
the said Abbot and Convent and the tenants by inden- 
ture dated ist June, 24 Henry VHL a.d. 1532, to the effect 
set down in the information, or that the said indenture 
remains in possession of the defendants, or that they have 
enclosed great parcels of waste and pasture before 
or since the Dissolution otherwise than they think they 
may lawfully do, or occupy any such lands contrary to the 
said agreement without paying rent to the Queen. 
The defendants pray to be dismissed with their costs. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Duchy of Lancaster Pleadings. 

Vol. 205, No. R. 4. 

TO THE QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Alexander Redhead, of Hull, complains, that whereas 
one Nicholas Redhead, late of Nebthwayte, in the county 
of Lancashire, yeoman, deceased, his brother, was seised, 
according to the ancient and laudable custom of tenant 
right, used time out of mind in the Queen's Manor of Fur- 
ness Fells, of a messuage and arable land meadow and pas- 
ture thereto belonging in Nebthwayte in Fumess Fells, 
and had sons Alexander and Edward Redhead and other 
children to the number of seven or eight, the plaintiff being 
their uncle, took into his keeping and brought up all the 
said children at his own charges at their father's death. 
The said Alexander, deceased, being eldest son and heir 
ought to have entered into two parts of the premises by 
descent, and Isobel, late wife of Nicholas and mother of 
Alexander, ought to have entered into one third part for 
life, if she remained unmarried for her widow's estate. 
Alexander died childless, and afterwards Isobel married 
John Newton, and the premises descended to Edward 
Redhead, as brother and heir of Alexander. The said 
Edward being seised thereof sold the same to the plaintiff 
by sufficient conveyance in the law (the date of which the 
plaintiff does not know certainly for want of having the 
deed) by force whereof the plaintiff is fully entitled to the 
premises. And whereas in the Hfetime of the said Alex- 
ander an agreement was made between the said John New- 
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ton and Isobel, his wife, on the one part, and Alexander,' 
deceased, on the other, that John and Isobel during her 
life should pay 40s. to Alexander, deceased, which sum was 
afterwards paid for two years, they taking advantage of 
the minority and absence of the said Alexander who was 
then under age and dwelt at Huh with the plaintiff, and 
having possession of the said conveyance made by Edward 
Redhead to the plaintiff and also other deeds, have shortly 
after the death of Nicholas Redhead, former husband of 
Isobel (without care or regard for his children) entered 
into two parts of the premises and also unlawfully kept 
the third part which Isobel only held for her widow's 
estate ; and have wrongfully withheld the whole premises 
from the plaintiff who ought to have the same by the said 
conveyance, and refuse to pay the said 40s. to his great loss 
and danger of disinheritance. He prays that a privy seal 
be directed to them to appear and answer. 

Answer of John Newton, one of the defendants, to the 
letter of complaint of Alexander Redheade. 

Sworn, 19th October, 1601. 

The defendant says that Nicholas Redheade, brother of 
Alexander, the plaintiff, was seised of the premises in Nib- 
thwaite, according to the custom of tenant right, and com- 
mitted a felony in the County of Lancashire, for which he 
was indicted at Lancaster, and out-lawed, and so forfeited 
to the Queen all his estates. The Chancellor of the Duchy 
by warrant dated February (26 Elizabeth), granted the same 
to William Oxenhouse, gentleman, to hold according to 
the custom of tenant right, and he was admitted tenant 
at a Court held at Coulton in the Manor of Furness, 15th 
July (26 Elizabeth), and paid his fine, as appears by copy of 
Court role which the defendant can show. The said 
William, by deed dated loth February (29 Elizabeth), 
assigned his interest in the premises to Anthony Sandes, 
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who was thereupon admitted tenant at a Court held at 
Coulton, i2th July (29 Elizabeth), and he by deed dated 
19th October (30 Elizabeth), assigned his interest in the 
same to Robert Redhead, John Redhead, Alexander 
Redhead, George Redhead, and WilHam Redhead, by 
appointment of Isobel Newton, then widow of the said 
Nicholas Redhead, their father, and taken in their names 
for that they, at her request, had given security to the 
said Anthony Sandes for the payment of ^^23 or thereabouts, 
in consideration for the interest in the premises, and the 
grant was taken in their names only, for the use of Isobel 
Newton and her heirs and to secure them of their bond given 
to Anthony Sandes, and her said sons being discharged 
of their bond, assigned the premises to Isobel and her heirs, 
and she was admitted tenant at a Court held at Coulton, 
ist July, A.D. 1592(34 Elizabeth). Afterwards this defen- 
dant married her (about 38 Elizabeth,) and ever since the 
marriage they have occupied the premises as in her right 
and have paid the rent, duties, and service due to the Queen 
therefor. Without that Nicholas Redhead died seised of 
the premises (etc., as contained in the bill of complaint). 

This dispute apparently in no way affected the status 
of the parties in Nibthwaite, for both the Newton and the 
Redhead families continued to live side by side. By 1635 
all traces of the quarrel must have vanished for in October 
30th, 1635, there is an indenture of sale(fl) by John Newton, 
of Nibthwaite Town, and Agnes Newton, his daughter, 
of a tenement and messuage in Nibthwaite to William 
Redhead, son of John Redhead, of Nibthwaite, with con- 
sent of William Ambrose, landlord, in consideration of the 
marriage to be solemnized between the said Agnes Newton 
and William Redhead, on 8th February next according to 
the laws of God and this realm. 
a Water Park Deeds. 
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APPENDIX III. 

Duchy of Lancaster Register. 

MiscELL. Books, No. 24, F. 200. 
(Abstract.) 

(i) Warrant by Charles II. to the Chancellor and the 
Attorney General of the Duchy for a Grant to the Duke 
of Albemarle (at his petition) of the Manor of Hawkeshead 
with its rights, etc., " and certain other rents in satisfaction 
of several deficiencies " in the Letters Patent made to him 
of the lordship of Furness, &c. 7th March, 1665-8 (18 
Charles II). 

(2) Letters Patent to George Duke of Albemarle, 
reciting that by Letters Patent of 27th March ( 14 Charles 
II.) (1662) the King had granted to George Duke of Albe- 
marle (inter alia) the Castle Honor, &c., of Clithero. And 
that divers rents, mines, &c., contained therein were in 
decay or twice charged or previously granted in fee-farm, 
which rents and other things he has surrendered to the 
King by Deed dated i8th April last. The King, therefore, 
grants to the said Duke, at his petition, the Manor of 
Hawkeshead, with its rights, members, and appurten- 
ances heretofore parcel of the late dissolved Monastery of 
Furness and now parcel of the possessions of the Duchy by 
force of a certain Act of Parliament annexing the said 
Manor to the Duchy. And all those rents of divers lands 
and tenements according to the ancient custom there called 
" Tenant right " by the particular thereof amounting to 
the yearly value of £2$ us. 8d. Also rents (set out) from 
Blalam Terne Fishery, Elter Water Park, and the Baih- 
wicks of Brathay, Skelwith, Arneside, Oxenfell, and Water- 
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head, and Coniston. " And also all and singular those 
farms and three smithies (a) of land called " le Smithies " 
there occupied for the making of iron together with the 
leave (6) of having occupying, f elhng, and expending wood 
and water for the support of the same Les Smithies yearly 
lately demised at farm to William Sawrey and William 
Sandes by indenture, now however the aforesaid wood is 
demised to all our tenants within Furneis Fells aforesaid 
by the particular thereof amounting to the rent of twenty 
pounds by the year payable at the feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel only. And also all that rent or profit arising 
from wood called Grenehewe to wit according to the rate 
for every tenant within this bailiwick (who) shall keep one 
lire, four-pence by the year, payable at the feast of Easter 
only by ancient custom by the particular thereof amounting 
to the yearly value of thirty-seven shillings and eight pence. 
Also perquisites of Courts there. Which rents, &c., are 
parcels of the said Manor of Hawkshead — total value 
£82 OS. I id. by the particular, but now reckoned at ^^40 
yearly, because they were lately demised to Jeremiah 
Smith, Esq., by indenture under the Duchy Seal, 12th 
August (13 Charles II.) (1661) for 31 years at the yearly 
rent of £4 2s. 

Also certain Fee-farm rents. 

Also grant within the Manor of Furneys and in aU lands, 
towns and places, therein, of the return of writs, &c., as 
held by the late Abbot to the exclusion of the Sheriff, &c. 
Also in the Forest of Rowland. Also the election of a 
Coroner in Furneys and Rowland. 

Many general words, comprising lands, waters, ponds, 
fisheries, escheats, estrays, commons, estovers, franchises, 
&c., in or within the said Manor of Hawkeshead and other 
premises, as amply as held by the King or any of his pro- 
genitors, a Fabric. b Licenc. 
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Proviso that this patent shall not extend to any Manors, 
lands, &c., given to the Queen Mother as jointure. 

To hold to the Duke and his heirs of the King as of the 
Castle of Lancaster by fealty only in socage. 

Also grant of all the profits of the premises since Lady 
Day last. 

Discharge from aJl fees, rents, pensions, annuities, &c. 

Attorneys appointed to give seisin. 

Dated 30th May (18 Charles IL), 1666. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Grant to Richard Curwen and John Hudson of property 
in Blawith, by Phillip and Mary. 

Patent Roll 4 and 5. Phillip and Mary a.d. 1557. 

For Richard Curwen and John Hudson, yeomen. 

The King and Queen for £y-LC) 4s. 7d. paid into the 
Exchequer by Richard Curwen, of Mycheland, gentleman, 
and John Hudson, of Warton, yeoman, both in County 
Lancaster, grant to the said Richard Curwen and John 
Hudson, a tenement and garden and seven acres of arable 
lands, meadows with appurtenances now or late in the 
tenure of William Oxenhouse, in Blawith, within the baili- 
wick of Torvor, County Lancaster ; a tenement in Blawith 
now or late in the occupation of Richard Oxenhouse ; a 
tenement, garden, and 2J acres of arable land, now or late 
in the tenure of James Fissher ; a cottage, with appurten- 
ances now or late in the occupation of , widow of Robert 

Fissher ; a cottage and appurtenances, now or lately in the 
tenure of Robert Fissher ; a parcel of land called Gibstede, 
now or late in the occupation of the foresaid Robert Fissher; 
a cottage with appurtenances now or lately in the occupa- 
tion of John Fissher ; a cottage now or lately in the occupa- 
tion of Robert Cristerson ; a tenement, garden and three 
acres of arable land, now or lately in the occupation 
of late wife of William Sherwyn ; a tenement, garden and 
three acres of arable land, now or lately in the occupation of 
Henry Kirkeby ; a tenement, garden and 3I acres of land 
now or lately in the occupation of Nicholas Penny ; a tene- 
ment ; garden and four acres of arable land now or lately 
in the tenure of Gerard Redhead ; a cottage with appurten- 
ances now or lately in the tenure of John Swainson ; a tene- 
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ment, garden and four acres of 'parable land now or lately 
in the occupation of William Kirkeby; a cottage with appur- 
tenances now or lately in the occupation of Robert Kirkeby, 
junior ; a tenement, garden and three acres of arable land 
now or lately in the occupation of Thomas Adenson ; a 
tenement, garden and three acres of land now or lately in 
the occupation of late wife of Robert Adenson ; a tenement, 
garden and three acres of arable land now or lately in the 
occupation of William Adenson ; a tenement, garden and 
four acres of arable land now or lately in the occupation 

of , late wife of Richard Kirkeby ; a tenement, and four 

acres of arable land now or lately in the occupation of John 
Fissher ; a tenement garden and two acres of arable land 
now or lately in the occupation of Robert Logan ; also all 
those lands extending to the yearly value of I2d., now or 
lately in the occupation of John Towers ; a tenement and 
garden, now or lately in the occupation of Matthew Kyrke- 
by, son of Robert Kyrkeby ; a tenement, garden and six 
acres of arable land now or lately in the occupation of 
Robert Atkynson ; a tenement, garden and three acres of 
land now or lately in the occupation of Roger Lancaster ; 
a tenement garden and two acres of arable land now or 
lately in the occupation of Thomas Logan ; a tenement 
garden, seven acres of arable land and meadow, now or 
lately in the occupation of Edward Kirkeby ; a tenement 
garden and four acres of arable land now or lately in the 
occupation of Matthew Turner, junior ; a cottage with the 
appurtenances, now or lately in the occupation of Richard 
Brokelbanke ; and all the rent extending to the yearly 
value of 4s. yd. yearly, paid by the tenants of Blawith, 
with Stableherve in Blawith by the custom caUed Milne 
farme ; also property in Newland in the same bailiwicke 
of Torver, and in Ulverston ; all which property in Bla- 
with, Newland, and Ulverston, in the bailiwick of Torver, 
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were parcels of the lands and possessions of Henry, Duke 
of Suffolk, attainted of high treason. They grant also pro- 
perty in Yorkshire, Oxford, and Devon ; they grant also 
all underwood, trees, and soil of same, and reversions and 
rents reserved on the premises and everything as fully as 
the former owners had the same, and as they came into 
the hands of Henry VIII., or Edward VI., excepting always 
to the King and Queen and their heirs, all bells and lead 
in and upon the premises and in gutters and windows. All 
the aforesaid premises being worth clearly by the year, £25 
3s. 6d., viz. : The messuages, cottages, lands, tenements, 
and meadows, etc., in Blawith extend to the yearly value 
of £6 3s. id., and the property in Newland, etc., etc. To 
have and to hold the premises with their universal appur- 
tenances to the sole use of Richard Curwen and John 
Hudson, their heirs and assigns, for ever. To hold of the 
King and Queen their heirs in succession as of the Manor 
of Estgrenewicke, County Kent, by fealty in free socage 
and not in capite, with all the rent, profits, etc., from the 
Feast of the Annunciation last past. Tested by the King 
and Queen at Westminster, 2nd September, 1557. 
By writ of Privy Seal. 
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APPENDIX V, 

Patent Roll (9 James I.) Grant to John Eldred and 
William Whitmore, 1609, by James I. 

The King grants to John Eldred and William Whitmore 
of London, Esquires, their heirs, and assigns, property in 
Yorkshire, Northumberland, Bedfordshire, Lincolnshire, 
Derby, Nottinghamshire, Radnor, Leicester, Warwick, 
Rutland, Berks, Suffolk, also the Manor of Conishead, in 
Lancashire, also a messuage and seven acres of land, two 
acres of meadow, one acre of waste with appurtenances at 
Blawith, County Lancaster, now or lately in the possession 
of Robert Redhead, or his assigns, of the yearly value of 
5s. ; a tenement called Sprow Cragge, nine acres of arable 
land, i^ acres of meadow, three acres of waste in Blawith, 
now or lately in the occupation of John Towers, or assigns, 
worth yearly 5s. ; a tenement, two acres of arable land, four 
acres of meadow with the fishery of Thurston Water in 
Blawith, now or lately in the occupation of Richard 
Redhead, of Waterend, or his assigns, worth yearly los. ; 
a tenement seven acres of arable land, two acres of meadow, 
one acre of waste, in Blawith, now or lately in the occupa- 
tion of William Towers, of Knott, or his assigns, worth 
yearly los. ; a course of water running from the water of 
Crake, through the land of Matthew Kirkby, of Birkwray, 
in Blawith, as far as the fulling mill of the same Matthew, 
and now or lately in his occupation, worth yearly 6s. 8d. ; 
a tenement, four acres of arable land, two acres of meadow, 
two acres of waste, in the occupation now or lately of 
Matthew Coward or his assigns, worth yearly 5s. ; a tene- 
ment, four acres of arable land, two acres of meadow, and 
two acres of waste in Blawith, now or lately in the occupa- 
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tion of Christopher Coward, or his assigns, worth yearly 
5s. ; also property in Torver, County Lancaster, and in 
Lancaster and Bolton ; the Manor of Conishead and all 
the other premises in the County of Lancaster, having 
been a parcel of the Duchy of Lancaster ; also property 
in Somersetshire, with all castles, messuages, houses, etc., 
gardens, pastures, pasturages, glebe lands, and woods, and 
underwoods, and the soil of the same fisheries, turberies, 
free warrens, etc., yearly rents, wards, marriages, escheats 
and various other rights and privileges mentioned, belonging 
to all or any of the premises, with Court Leets, views of 
frank-pledge, law-days, etc., such as the former respective 
owners had enjoyed. To hold to John Eldred and William 
Whitmore, their heirs and assigns, to their sole uses, 
holding as regards the premises parcel of the Duchy of 
Lancaster of the King, his heirs and successors, as of the 
Manor of Enfield, County Middlesex, by fealty only in free 
and common socage, and not in chief or military service ; 
with a grant of all rents and issues from Michaelmas in the 
year 1610. With power of attorney to Thomas Wade, 
Edmund Sawyer, and William Trigge, gentlemen, to de- 
liver seizin of the premises belonging or annexed to the 
Duchy of Lancaster, for which also the grantees are to have 
patents issued under the seal of the County Palatine of 
Lancaster. 

Tested by the King at Westminster, 2nd March, 1609-10. 

By writ of Privy Seal. 
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APPENDIX VI. (a) 
(1617.) 

To all Christian people to whome their presentes shall 
come to be seene, reade, or harde, Gervis Harries, of Lan- 
caster, in the Countie of Lancaster, gent., and Anne 
Harries, wife to the said Gervis, sendes greatinge in our 
Lord God everlastinge. Knowe ye, we, the said Gervis 
and Anne, for divers good causes and consyderacions us 
thereunto effectuallye moving ; And most cheifflye for 
and in consyderacion of a certaine competent somme of 
good and lawful money of Inglande to us, or the one of us, 
before the seallinge and deliverye of these presentes well 
and treuly contented, satisfied, and payde by the handes of 
Thomas Parke, of Under Crage, in Torver, within the County 
of Lancaster, husbandman, and thereof and of everye 
part thereof we, the said Gervis Harries and Anne Harries, 
and eyther of us, do herebye acquite, exonerate, and dis- 
charge him the said Thomas Parke, his heires, executours, 
administrateurs, assignes, and everye of them for ever by 
these presentes. Have granted bargayned, solde, released, 
assigned and confirmed, and by these presentes doe cleirelye 
and absolutelye grante, bargayne, sell, release, assigne, and 
confirme unto the said Thomas Parke, his heires and as- 
signes for ever, the moetye and one half of oure interest 
and right of two severall closes lyenge and beinge in Torver 
aforesaid in the said Countye of Lancaster, commonlye 
called and knowne by the name of the closes above the 
Becke, adjoining the water commonlye called and knowne 
by the name of Thurston Water at the east end thereof, 

a Thrang Crag Deeds. 
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and to the heye waye on the south syde and the tenement 
late in the tenure of Nycholas Tyson on the north syde ; 
and alsoe one halfe one acre of meadowe grounde scituate, 
lyeng and beinge in the Beck Meadowes in Torver afore- 
said, commonlye called and knowne by the name of 
Oxenhus half acres, togeather with all our whoUe estate, 
title and interest to all and singular fisshinges in the said 
Thurstan Water, at or nighe a place called the Otterstocke, 
the Nappinge Tree or in any other place or places elsewhere 
within the said Thurstan Water. And all and singular 
waters, wayes, feedinges, pastures, commons and commons 
of pasture and turbarye profettes commodities and advan- 
tages whatsoever to the foresaid premisses or to any part 
or parcell thereof at any time heretofore accepted, reputed, 
occupied, and enjoyed as part parcell or member thereof, 
with all and singuler ther and everye of ther appurtey- 
naunces late in the tenure and occupacion of Miles Oxenhus, 
John Oxenhus, and James Oxenhus, or their assignes, late 
of Waterlees, in the Countye of Lancaster aforesaid, dis- 
ceazed, parcels of the landes and fisshinges of the Kinges 
Majestie, and of the yearelye rent of six-pence. To have 
and to holde the said moetye and half in the said closes 
above the Becke, the said half acre of meadowe in the 
Beck Meadowes, and the sayd fisshinges in the sayd Thurstan 
Water, and all other waters wayes, lyberties, easementes, 
profittes, commodities, premieses, and appurteynaunces 
whatsoever to them or to annye part or parcel therof 
incydent apperteyninge or belonginge in annyewise. And 
alsoe all our whole estate, interest, title, tenant right, clayme 
and demand of, in and to the foresaid parcells of ground, 
fisshinges, premisses, and appurteynaunces, to the said 
Thomas Parke, his heires, and assignes, accordinge to the 
custome of His Majestie's manner of Micheland, callede 
tenant right forever without any manner of stoppe left, 
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suit, treble, eviccion, expulcion, vexacion, or incumbrance of 
us, the said Gervis Harries and Anne Harries, or eyther of 
us, our heires, or assignes, or of any other person or persons 
whatsoever having or lawfully clayming any lawfull estat, 
tytle, or interest therin by frome or under us or eyther of 
us in annyewise. Yealdinge and payinge yearelye therefor 
to His Majestic, his heires or successours the said yearelye 
rent of vj.d., at the tearmes usuall and accustomed and 
alsoe doinge and dischardginge all other Duties, suites, 
and services hereafter to be due, and of right accustomed 
to be done for the same. In witnes, wherof, we, the saide 
Gervis Harries, and Anne Harries, have hereunto put oure 
sealls and assigned with our owne proper handes the twenti- 
eth daye of Februarie, the yeare of the Reagne of our Soue- 
raigne Lord James by the Grace of God, King of Inglande, 
France and Ireland, defendour of the Faithe the Fiftenth 
and of Scotlande the One and Fiftieth, 1617. 

Gervis Harris. Anne Harris. 
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APPENDIX VII (a). 

The Registers of Blawith Church date as to Baptisms 
from 1728 ; Marriages, from 1730 ; Burials, from 1746. 
Before these dates these rites were performed at Ulverston. 
The following extracts relating to Blawith are from the 
Ulverston Parish Registers, (a) Only a few entries have 
been selected ; those interested in others are referred to the 
published copy of the Ulverston Registers. The Blawith 
names, which occur most frequently from the first date 
of the Registers, 1545, and during the century and a half 
following to 1700, are towers, redhead, atkinson, Kirkbie, 
Swainson, Cowhird, penny, brockbanke, postlethwaite, 
turner, lancaster, adison, loggan and newbie (the spelling 
is given as in the registers, and without capital letters 
to the names when thus written). 

SepuUi apud Ulverston. 

1547 (i Edward VI.) — jenet towne. 

1547, Jan. 15th. — John kirbie. 

Baptizationes. 
1549 (3 Edward VI.) — thomas cowhird. 

Burials. 

1548, i8th June. — richard ffisher. 
1548, ist July. — John sherwin. 

Baptizationes. 

1549 (3 Edward VI.), 4th March — Kataran Kirbie. 
1549 (3 Edward VI.), 30th March, myles loggan. 
1549 (3 Edward VI.), 30th March. — Kataran loggan. 

a Edited by Canon Bardsley and Canon Ayre. 
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Sepulti apud Ulverston. 
1549, Ms-i^ 30th. — esabell addison. 

1549, Oct. II. — John tailer. 

Nov. 13. — kataran brockbanke. 
Nov. 16. — esabell towers. 
Feb. I. — nicholas atkinson. 
Feb. 2. — agnes newbie. 

Baptizaciones. 

1550. — elizabeth towers. 

Sepulti. 
1550 (4 Edward VL). 

(Note. — In this and the following and preceeding years 

the number of funerals from Blawith is unusually numerous, 

which possibly betokens the prevalence of one of the 

pestilences common at that time.) 

1550, Male 3. — mathewe kirbie. 
155O) June 27. — margaret loggan. 
1550, July 19. — kataran redhead. 
1550, Sep. 6. — jenet tailer. 

1550, Sep. II. — thomas champney. 
1550, Nov. 8. — esabell dodgshon. 
1550, Dec. 27. — elsabeth kirbie. 

1550, 27 April. — Agnes Redhead. 

Sepulti. 

1551, Male 31. — agnes brockbanke. 
155 1, June 21. — esabell milnerson. 
1551, Aug. 27. — esabell kirbie. 
1551, Oct. 22. — William kirbie. 
1551, Dec. 14. — william tomson. 
1551, Jan. 5. — elsabeth Kirbie. 
155 1, Male 6. — robert kirbie. 
1551, Male 20 — rowland kirbie. 
1551, Male 22. — John redhead. 
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1551, 


Maie 28. — edward redhead. 


1551, 


Male 29 — esabell redhead. 




Sepulti. 


1553, 


July 27. — agnes bitety (?) 


1553, 


Aug. 15. — nicholas towers. 


1553, 


Sep. 23. — george loggan. 


1553, 


June 3. — margaret swainson. 


1553, 


June 20. — edward ffleminge. 


1553- 


— jenet turner. 


i554> 


4 Maie. — charles brigges. 


1554, 


16 Maie. — esabell lancaster. 




Sepulti apud Ulverston. 


1554 (2nd Mary). — elsabethe ffreshe. 


1557, 


Nov. 8. — agnes postlethwait. 


1557: 


Nov. 13. — John swainson. 


1561 


(3rd Elizabeth), feb. 26. — elsabeth biggins. 




Marriages. 


1562, 


Feb. 6. — robert dobson and esabell dobson. 


1562, 


Nov. I. — robert atkinson and agnes dason. 




Sepulti. 


1570- 


— als penny. 


1571- 


— Mabel schall. 


1571- 


— william postlethwait. 


1573- 


— Matthewe cowhird. 


1573- 


— uxor matthewe tailer. 


1582. 


— arthur janson. 


1598. 


— Jan. 8. — daughter of a collier at Blawith. 


1598. 


— John addison wif of Blawith. 


1602. 


— Edwardus Coward de Raistat. 


1604. 


— William Swainson de Greenholm. 


1605. 


— Jacobus penny de Wateryeat. 


After this time follows considerable irregularity in the 


entries for some years. 
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Marriage (a specimen of many others). 

1656.— Robert Readhead, of Water End, in Blawith, and 

Elizabeth Atkinson, of Lin Cragge, in Blawith, 

daughter of Wm. Atkinson. These were pubhshed 

at ye common meeting place in Ulverston, June 8, 

15, 22 (1656). 

Marriage. 

1658. — John Kendall, of Cockenshell, in Blawith, tanner, 
and Mary Tayler, spinster, daughter of ffrancis Tayler, 
of Gleadhall, in Blawith, husbandman. Published 
upon three several Lord's dales in ye parish church of 
Ulverston, by William Addyson, parish clerk, accord- 
inge to the late Act of Parliament for marriage as ye 
said Wm. Addyson hath certified under his hand. 

Sepulti. 

1663. — Henry Nealson, Burn End, Lowick. 

1664. — Chaterene, wife of William Swaynsone, of Glead- 
hall, in Blawith. 

1666. — Abraham Kirkby, of Chapelhouse. 

1667. — Edward Suel, of Water Yeat, in Blawith, " ye 
pyper." 

1667. — Robert Redhede, of Blawith, at ye Waterend. 

1669. — Katherina de Kirkby, Blawith. 

1670. — Will Woodend, de Blawith. 

1672. — Alexander Jackson, de Blawith. 

1676. — Ann Towers, daughter of Robert, of Houghler hall, 
and which lived at Conished Hall. 

1678.— Will Wilson, of Killhall, in Blawith. 

1696. — Thomas Cooper, curate of Blawith. 

Marriage. 
1676. — William Readhead, son of John, of Water End, in 
Blawith, and Isabell Wilson, daughter of Will Wilson, 
of Knot. 
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APPENDIX VII. (B.). 

A Rate and Assessment on the Inhabitants and Land- 
owners in the division of Blawith, for and towards the 
necessary relief of the poor there, being the first Rate since 
the first of May, 1763. 

Robert Redhead, Water End 

Wilham Askew ... 

James Kirkby, Water Yeat 

Occupiers or Owners of Chapel-house ... 

William Lancaster, Houghler Hall 

Same with Joseph Penny, for Spout Cragg 

Occupiers or Owners of Ivintree 

William Atkinson 

Roger Atkinson ... 

James Atkinson ... 

Matthew Coward . . . 

James Addison ... 

Robert Taylor, Apple-tree Holme 

Robert Taylor, Wool Knott 

John Kendal, elder 

John Kendal, younger ... 

John Atkinson, Green Holme ... 

John Fisher, Picthall 

Same for Joseph Fisher Lands 

William Lancaster 

Occupiers of Water Yeat Milnhouse and garden 

Occupiers or Owners of Water Yeat Miln 

James Kirkby 

Mary Braithwaite 

Occupiers and Owners, of Brownhow ... 



I s. 


d. 


I 2 


oi 


4 


of 


18 


7 


4 


7 


I 6 


io| 


16 


3i 


14 


10 


13 


2| 


I 


04 


12 


9 


10 


10 




iif 


10 


io| 


5 


5* 


5 


4i 


6 


II 


II 


SI 


I 8 


9 


3 


4 


18 


2f 




5 


I 


7i 


16 


iif 


5 


5i 


5 


5 
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Stableharvy Part. 
Paul Brocklebank, Stableharvy 
Thomas and Joel Park, Stableharvy ... 
Leonard Park, Stableharvy 
Thomas Birkett, Stableharvy ... 
John Gowith 

Mr. Robinson, Gent., Throngcrag Wood 
John Park 
John Scottson and James Beck 



6 


3h 


2 


3 


7 


94 


3 


9 




iii 


3 


6| 


4 


3l 


I 


2* 



Assessors. 



Justices. 



William Lancaster 
Matthew Coward ) 

Robert Redhead ) p 1 , 
Joel Park i 

Allowed by Wilham Blencowe } 
Myles Sandys ) 

In another list, same date (1763) are : — 
Heirs of the Duke of Montagu ... 
Mr. Thomas Leathom, gent. 
Purchaser of Mr. Thos. Sill's Lordship 
Occupiers or Owners of Throng Cragg Lands 
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APPENDIX VII. (c). 

The Customary Tenants and Free-holders of Blawith, 
who sold Blea Brows to James Taylor (6th March, 1782). 

John Atkinson 

James Kirkby 

Elizabeth Newton 

William Lancaster, the elder 

William Lancaster, the younger 

Robert Redhead 

John Kendal, the younger 

Myles Jackson 

Robert Taylor 

Paul Brocklebank 

John Birkett 

John Atkinson 

William Kirkby 

Joseph Penny 

Matthew Coward 

John Kendal, the elder. 

John Fisher 

James Woodend 

William Kirkby 

In the presence of Rev. Matthias Forest, Clerk, and others. 



All of Nibthwaite, yeomen. 
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Landowners in the division of Nibthwaite who sold the 
common or commonable Rights in Birk Knotts to Benson 
Harrison, 17th March, 1828. 

Lady le Fleming, Rydal Hall, Ambleside 

Joseph Penny, Bridgefield, Esquire 

John Rawlinson 

James Penny 

William Gaskell 

James Swainson 

Thomas Redhead 

Thomas Coward > r tt-h -r^ . 

^ , , ^ „ r ot Hill Park, yeomen 

Robert Fell ) -^ 

William Seatle, Ulverston. 

Robert Jackson, Park-a-moor, yeoman 

William Noble Fell, Spark Bridge, merchant. 

James Twisaday, Whaite Moss, Colton, gentleman 

Edward Park, Force Forge, Colton, forgeman 

Rev. John Romney, Whitestock Hall, clerk 

Bridget Walker, Rusland Hall, spinster 

John Atkinson, Ivy Tree, Blawith, slate merchant 

William Kirkby, Water Yeat, Blawith, gentleman 

George Shaw Petty, Ulverston, merchant 

George Worralh „. , ^ . , ^ . 
_ ^ , - City of Bristol, Esqmres. 

George Rooke ) 



igo SOME 


RECORDS OF 


OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS IN BLAWITH, 1907-8. 


Place. 


Owner. 


Occupier. 


Blawith Vicarage. 


Patron : Rev. J. Ashburner 




The Duke of 






Buccleuch and 






Queensbury. 




Brown Howe : — Sir Robert Hampson. 




formerly the residence 






of Penny family ; J . 


: 




-< 


Robinson, Esq. ; D. 
Hellon, Esq. ; Dr. 

Longton, from 1888 
, to 1906. 






Brown How Lodge. 


Ditto. 


N. Martindale. 




' Lake Bank Hotel :— 


M. G. Wilde 


T. D. Watton 




formerly Dry Gill, 








built about 1840, 






- 


by William Kendal, 
of Apple-Tree 
Holme. 






Oxenhouse, or Oxness 


W. Wildman 




Oxenhouse Cottage 


Ditto. 


— Wilkinson. 


Oxness Farm 


Ditto. 


Joseph Ward. 


Stable Harvey 4\^ 


A. P. B. ' 


Thomas Benson 


Thrang Crag Wood & 






Boat How 


A. P. B. 




High and Low Water 






End and Blea Brow 


A. P. B. 


Joseph Jackson. 


Low Water End Cott. 


A. P. B. 


John Briggs. 


Water Yeat Farm 


A. P. B. 


John Jackson. 


Water Yeat Mill 


S. Hart Jackson 


Joseph Jackson. 


Water Yeat House 


Thomas Gaskell 




Water Yeat Cottage 


Thomas Gaskell 

« 


J. K. Jackson. 
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Place. 


Owner. 


Occupier. 




Hawbank 


John Bowness 


Owner 




Daleswater 


Miss Atkinson 


Wm. Woodend 




Church Meadows 


E. Barrow 


John Jackson 




Roodlands 


— Bowness 


Mrs. Brothers 




Newbiggin 


James Woodend 


Owner 




Woodside 


Exors. of J. 








Robinson 


E. H. Mitchelson 




Beckside, Post 


and 






Telegraph Ofii< 


:e Mrs. Henry 








Postlethwaite 


Owner 




Crossdales, i 


John Addison 


Owner. 




Crossdales, 2 


John Addison 


Mrs. Ashburner. 




Whitelands 


William Threlfall Owner 




Blawith Grange 


Mrs. Clark 


Roger Strickland 




formerly Highfield 






Great Knott Farm>?,4?A. P. B. 


Timothy Proctor 




Little Knott 


... A. P. B. 


John Brockbank 




Chapel House 


William Woodend Owner 




Birkrow 


E. Tyson 


Thomas Gibson 




Birkrow Cottage 


E. Tyson 


J. C. Wilson. 




Lin Crag 


W. D. Hall 


E. Dickinson 




Ivy Tree 


Rev. G. 


jT. Shackley 
<.E. Dickinson. 






Lewthwaite 




Ivy Cottage 


Ditto. 


T. Proctor 




Raisthwaite 


Matthew Coward Owner 




Tottlebank 


Miss Penny 


L. Park 


. 


Appletreeholme 


G. Frearson 


J. H. Muncaster 




Cockenshell 


G. S. Hartley 


H. C. Dickinson 




Greenholme 


/l-^A. P. B. 


jJ. Stalker 
(J. Leviston 










Picthall 


Exors of J . Robinson 


Joseph Thompson 




Houghler Hall 


J. Woodend 


W. Addison 




Lord of the Manor, The Duke of Buccleuch & Queensbury. 





192 SOME RECORDS 


OF 




\PPENDIX VII. 




OWNERS AND 


OCCUPIERS IN 

1907-8. 


NIBTHWAITE 


Place. 


Owner. 


Occupier. 


Montagu Wood and 






Peel Island 


Duke of Buccleuch 


High Nibthwaite 






Farm 


S. H. le Fleming 


J. Swainson 


Water Park ^^ A. P. Brydson 




Nibthwaite Grange 


John Atkinson 




Houses Do. 


John Atkinson 


i James Atkinson 
' Wm. Atkinson 


Nibthwaite Old Hall 


George Moser 


Mrs. Allonby 


Do. Cottage 


George Moser 


M. Knowles 


Town End 


A. P. B. 


J. Muncaster 


Town Yeat 


S. H. le Fleming 


T. Benson 


Lake View 


Bishop of Sheffield 


Caws Beck 


C. M. Bridson 




Rose Cottage 


S. H. le Fleming 


S. Hart Jackson 


Stock Farm 


S. Hart Jackson 


T. Millburn, jun. 


Nibthwaite Bobbin 






Mill 


Do. 




Four houses, do. 


Do. 


T. Dickinson 




Do. 


E. Ellwood 




Do. 


J. H. Burns 




Do. 


W. Woodend 


Arklid 


Miss Harrison 


Mrs. Dugdale 


Arklid Cottage 


Do. 


R. Palmer 


Park-a-moor 


H. P. Kershaw 


H. Ellwood 


Bethicar 


Robert Millburn 


Owner 
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Place. 

Mount Etna 

Birkrow Pastures 

Bridgefield 

Do. Farm 
Do. Cottage 

Hill Park 

Abbot Park 

Kirkby Wood 

Ickonthwaite 

Barkhouse Bank 



Owner. 
S. Hart Jackson 
E. Tyson 
W. Witham 

Do. 

Do. 
S. Inman 
Three Glebes 
E. Machell 
Woodburne's 

Trustees 
Woodburne's 

Trustees 



Occupier. 

— Thompson 
T. Gibson 
Owner. 

J. W. Picthall 

G. & W. Rigg 

— Taylor 

<H. Hudson 
'T. Jackson 
E. Atkinson 



INDEX 



Abbot Park 
Abraham, Daniel 
Abraham, John ... 
Accounts, Parish 
Adenson or Addison 
Afforestation 
Agreement of the People 
Albemarle, Duke of 
Albinie Nigellus 
Albinie, William 
Allan Tarn 
Anne, Queen 
.\ppletreeholme ... 
Arms, Coat of 
Arklid 
Ashburner 
Atkinson ... 



69. 

87, 



^ / .1 . 



page 
51, 59, 69, 193 
138 
89 
109 
184 
136 

108 

78, 171 to 173 

14 

26 

144. 159 

79, 80, 109 
136, 191 

37 

155, 159, 192 

58, 131 

III, 125, 129, 130 



Backbarrow 

Bailiffs 

Bandrighead 

Baxter 

Beacon Hill 

Beacon Tarn 

Beacon Beck 

Beck Meadows ... 

Beckside ... 

Beck, T.A. 

Benson 

Bethecar 

Bells 

Bibles 

Birkett 

BiRK Knotts 

Birk Row Farm ... 

BiRK Row Mill ... 

Birk Row Bridge 

Blawtth, Manor of 

Blawith, Curates of 

Blawith, Name of 

Blawith Fell 

Blawith Church 

Blawith, Forest of 

Blawith People ... 



60, 6 1 , 
59, 

91. 

91, 134, 136, 

134- 



17, 18, 36, 55, 

... 65, 66, 6-], 

59, 68, 73, 75, 76, 

114. 136, 



... 152, 155, 191, 
95 to 98, 

38 to 46, 82 to 
... 120 to 

91, 

108, 

••■ 15, 39, 90 to 



151 
83 
69 

i?S 
158 

138 
136 
180 
191 

64 
161 
192 
176 
116 
124 

75 
193 
177 
100 

89 
132 

90 

154 
118 

94 

"5 
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1 




- 


page 


Blea Brows 


"3 


114 


Bloomeries (see Smithy and Iron) ... 


... 52 to 55 


139 


Bloomsmithy Rent 


62, 69, Ti, 164 


166 


Boats 


...22, 35, 142 tc 


145 


BoATY Wilson 


... ... . . . 


145 


Boat How 




139 


Bobbins Mill 




106 


Bobbin Industry 




152 


Boundaries 


15, 21, 22, 35 


137 


BouNDEN OF THE Pasture 


... ... . . . 


57 


Bouth 


49, 69 


165 


Boudray Bridge 


104 


149 


Bracken ... 




154 


Bradley, John 




128 


Braddyll ... 


62' 


131 


Bridge Field 


59, 69, 73, 150 


193 


Bridges 


100, 149 


150 


Briefs 




113 


Brigantes 


... ... . . . 


10 


Brockbank 


109 


129 


Brocklebank 


17s 


188 


Brown Howe 


135, 149, 158, 186 


190 


Bounty, Queen Anne's... 


... ... 


79 


Buccleuch, Duke of 


39, 79, 89, 131 


191 


Brus, de ... 




38 


Buttery ... 




135 


Cannon AND Shot 




105 


Carlisle, Bishop of 


32 


I2S 


Carlisle, Vol. School Assoc. 




118 


Caws Beck 




192 


Certificate of Abbey Revenues 


... . . . ■ 


58 


Chapel House 


113 


191 


Charles I. ... 




76 


Charles II. 


79 


171 


Charcoal ... ... ... ... 15, 32, 


54, 59, 63, 143, 144 


151 


Charter OF the Forest ... 




31 


Chester, Bishop of ... ... 80, i 


09, 112, 117, 124 


125 


Church, Blawith 


108 tc 


) 119 


Church, Colton ... 


78 


80 


Church Plate 




118 


Churchwardens, Blawith 


ixo, iiq 


116 


Churchwardens, Colton 


80, 136 


^n 


Christopherson, T. ... 




129 


Cistercian Order 


■.".■. 48 


56 


Claif and Sawrey 


49-50 


67 


Clergy 


... 120 tc 


) 130 


Coal Lane 




54 


Cockshutt 


... ... 


93 


Cockenshell 


... ... 


191 


Code OF Customs ... 




65 


Collingwood, W. G. 


■•• 50, 51. 55 


. 159 


Colton, Manor OF 




69 


Colton, Mills in 


::'. :;: 67 


7Z 



INDEX. 
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15, 82-84, 



CoLTON Church (see Illustration p. 130) 

CoLTON Churchwardens 

CoNisTON Lake, (see also Thurston Water). 

CoNisTON Scenery 

Coniston Museum 

Coniston Old Man 

Commonwealth ... 

Conishead 

Conveyance (of land) ... 

Cookson, H. 

Copper 

Copper Houses ... 

Coppice Woods 

Copy Holders 

Coroner 

CoucY, William de 

CoupLAND, John de 

Court Leet 

Cowherd or Coward 

Crake, River ... ... 

Cross Hill 

Croydon, Ingulph de ... 

Customary Tenants (see Tenants). 

Curates 



Dale Park 

Dalton 

Dam Hill ... 

Danish Immigration 

Dean, forest of... 

Dilbury 

Dissenters 

Dissolution of the Monasteries 

Division of Furness 

Dixon, T. ... 

doddinge ... 

dodgson or dodson 

Doomsday ... 



IS. 



... 83, 
17, 21, 2 



... 78. 
80, 136, 

157 to 

20, 29 

17 

77, 79 

131. IS4 



150 



... 42 to 
... 44 to 

70,. 149 
177, 182 
3. 83, 99 
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80 

137 

160 

55 
158 
108 
177 

33 
126 

145 
145 
152 
61 
172 

44 
46 
178 
187 
107 
142 

13 



80, 108 

57, 58, 84, 143, 163 

16 

72 

65, 72, 74, 99 
12 



120 to 132 



70 

39 

"3 

10 

S3 
100 
109 
166 

17 
103 

95 

lOI 

SI 



Edward III. 

Edward VI. 

Egton and Newland 

Eldred, J. 

Elizabeth, Queen 

Elliscales 

Elleray, T. 

Elterwater 

Endowments of School 

Enfield, Manor of 

Esthwaite Lake ... 

Estgrenewicke, Manor of 

Farms 

Farm Houses 



49. SO, 97 

35. 39. 82 

62, 65, 66, 97, 120, 123, 161, 167 

17, 67, 145 

71 



152 to 
154. 



120 

176 

92 

177 
168 

49 
128 

171 
117 

178 
161 
176 

157 
155 
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INDEX. 










page 


Faculties 




109 


no 


Fee Farm 




7C 


. 171 


Fee Simple 






75 


Fell, Thomas 






■ 125 


Fell, John 






. 141 


Fell, Judge 




'.'. '.'.'. '.'.'. '.'.'. 78 


. 87 


Final Concord 




32 


34 


FiNSTHWAITE 




49, 69, 80, 130, 137 


162 


FiTz Reinfred, Gilbert Fitz 


Roger 14, 19 to 29, 30 


. 33 


Fisheries 15, 23, 35, 49, 


70, 


87, loi to 104, 107, 164, 177 


180 


Fisher, James 




"3. 134 


. 174 


Fisher, Peter 






127 


Flax 






98 


Fleming, or le Fleming 




•■ 23, 47, 85, 95, 14s, 189 


192 


Flemish Weavers 






97 


Footpaths 




66, 146 


149 


, Forest, Definition of... 






32 


FORESTA DE BlAWITH ... 




39. 90 to 92 


Forest, Matthias 






130 


Ford, Richard 




99 tc 


) 106 


Free Warren 






49 


Freeholders 




75 


88 


Fulling Mill 




... 9 S to 98 


Furnace and Forge, Nibthwaite ... ... ... 99 to 107 


Furness 




I tc 


14 


FuRNEss, Abbots of 




34, 38, 40, 44, 46, 56, 57, 120 


167 > 


Furness Abbey ... 




... 47 to 60 


Gallows ... 






23 


Game Keeper 






94 


Gastrell, Bishop 




80, 109, 117, 124 


125 


Gibstede ... 






174 


Gibson, John 






108 


Gledhowe 




... ... ... 


83 


Gondola 






146 


Granges, Monastic 






56 


Grange, Blawith 






191 


Graythwaite 




49.67 


165 


Greenwood 






69 


Greenholme 




13s. 136 


191 


Gresmales 






43 


Grizedale ... 




49,67 


70 


Gunpowder Barn 






14s 


Harden Sark 






122 


Harrison, Ainslie & Co. 




104 


106 


Harrison, Benson 




75 


100 


Harrison, Richard 






131 


Harrison, Matthew 






104 


Harrington, John de ... 






40 


Harrington, Robert de 






41 


Harrington, Cecelia de 






41 


Harrington, William de 






41 


Harries 






179 
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PAGE 


Hartley, Rev. T. 




131 
80 


Haverthwaite 


49 


Haverthwaite, Manor of 




69 


Haverthwaite Fishery 


69 


162 


HaWKSHEAD ... ... ... z| 


1-9, 67, 69, 88, 137, 161 


. 171 


Haybrigge AND Kirkthwaite ... 




69 


Hemp 




98 


Henrietta Maria, Queen 




173 


Henry II. ... 


17 


20 


Henry III. 


... 28, 29, 30, 31, 36 


53 


Henry IV. 


72 


120 


Henry VI. 




72 


Henry VIII 


... 57, 120, 16; 


' 176 


Herd WICK Sheep ... 




56 


Herdwycks 


49, 56, 61 to 64 


161 


Herd or Hird 




56 


Heton OR Hedon ... 






Highway Rate 




76 


Hill Park 


51-59. 73 


193 


Hodgson, Rev. Isaac 




131 


Holdings, small ... 




84 


Holm, Henry 




125 


Homilies, Book of 




123 


Hotblack, T. 




124 


Hostages ... 


... 


2 8 


Houghler Hall ... 


99. 185 


191 


Hudson, James ... 


141 


174 


Hunter, Thomas 




124 


Icthornthwaite 


59,69 


173 


Inquisitio Post Mortem 


42, 43 


45 


Inground ... 




162 


Iron 


23, 43, 49, 51 


5 3 


Isabella, Queen ... 


^7 


28 


Islands in the Crake ... 


So, 100 tc 


) 104 


Island, Floating... 




147 


Ivy Tree ... 




191 


Jackson, Rev. W.... 




116 


Jackson, Rev. J. ... 




130 


James I. 


'.'.'. 67. 68,' '8 5, 177 


181 


Jammy Landing ... 




144 


John, King 


19, 2S, 24, 26, 27 


30 


Juries 


' 17, 65, 78 


108 


Juries, Special 





105 


Kendal, Barons of 


15 to 37. 


48 


Kendal, Barony of 


^5.-7 


35 


Kendal, John 




lOI 


KiRKEBY, Henry... 




174 


Kendal, William 




136 


KiRBY 


'.■'. '.'.'. '.'.'.28, 29 


88 


KiRKBY 


100, 174, 1 82 


183 


Kyrkby, Matthew 




»3 
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page 


Knott, Great ... ... ... ... ... ... 155 


177 


Knott, Little ... ... ... ... ... ... 135 


191 


Knott, Blawith ... 


91 


Lake Bank ... ... ... ... ... ... 157 


190 


Lake Cottage ... ... ... ... ... ... 146 


192 


Lancaster, Agnes de ... ... ... ... ... 35 


36 


Lancaster, Helwisa de ... ... 18, 20, 23, 29 


38 


Lancaster, John de 


40 


Lancaster, Roger ... ... ... ... 29, 38, 40, 


90 


Lancaster, William de, I. ... ... ... 14, 15, 


18 


Lancater, William de, II. 


18 


Lancaster, William de. III. ... ... ... 25, 28, 30 tc 


Z7 


Lancaster, William ... ... ... ... ... 110 


117 


Lancaster, Margaret ... 


117 


Lancaster, Duchy of ... ... 70, 82, 161, 163, 169 


171 


Lancashire County Council ... ... ... ... 118 


149 


Landowners and Inhabitants, Blawith ... 186, 188, 190 


191 


Landowners and Inhabitants, Nibthwaite 75, 192 


193 


Language ... 


36 


Langdale ... 


145 


Lawson Park ... ... ... ... 51,59,64,67,77, 


161 


Lawyer, the Village ... 


122 


Lead and Bells ... 


176 


Leach, John 


lOI 


Lime 


145 


Lindsay, de ... ... ... ... ... ...38, 42, 


44 


License to BURY ... 


109 


LiNCRAG ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 135, 


191 


Loppin, Green 


99 


Lowick ... ... ... ... ... 33, 34, 88, 116, 130, 


131 


LowicK Bridge ... ... ... ... ... ... 149 


150 


Macaulay, Lord 


121 


Mackereth 


128 


Maeremium 


36 


Magna Carta ... ... ... ... ... ... 25 


31 


Malt Kiln 


134 


Maps 


108 


Mary, Queen ... ... ... ... ... ... 84 


174 


Marshall, William ... ... ... ... ... 20 


29 


Marshall, James 


14s 


Mattson, William 


94 


Mawson, Mrs. 


140 


Meadow Lodge (see Vicarage). 




Meschines, Ranulphde... 


13 


MiLTARY Forces ... ... ... ... ... 60, 61 


164 


Mills 21, 33, 67, Ji, 83, 95 to 98, 106 


159 


Milne farme 


140 


Ministers OF Lancashire 


108 


Minister's Salary ... ... ... ... 78, 124 


131 


Mosses ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 91 


139 


Monks ... ... ... ... ... ...47,56,60,84 


97 


Montagu, Duke of ,,, ,,, ,,. 89, 94, 112 


149 
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PAGE 


Montagu Wood ... 


158 


192 


MONTANAE DE FURNESSIO 


16 


40 


Mount Etna 


107 


193 


Mowbray, de 


14 


30 


Muchland, Manor of 


40 


180 


Muncaster, Benjamin 




126 


Music, Church 


. 


117 


Napping Tree 


87 


180 


Newbiggin 


130 


191 


Newton 


168 


170 


Newland (see Egton). 






Nibthwaite 


• 49, '^0, 1^9, 61 to 81 


168 


Nibthwaite, Manor of 


68, 78 


lOI 


Nibthwaite Town 




142 


Nibthwaite Quay 


... 142 to 


146 


Nibthwaite, Grange 


59. 69, 103 


192 


Nibthwaite Old Hall ... 




192 


Norman Conquest 


. 


II 


Norse Invasion 


10, 


II 


NOUTGELD ... 




20 


Occupations 




135 


Old Oak ... 




155 


Old Cupboards ... 




155 


Orgrove ... 


23, 


49 


Osmotherley 




46 


Otterstock 


;■.'. '.'.'. 87. 


180 


Overseers 


136, 140, 


141 


Oxenhouse, or Oxness .. 


158, 


190 


OxENHousE, William 


169, 


174 


Oxenhouse, John 


180, 


190 


Pack Horses 


53. 60, 


148 


Paley & Austin ... 




117 


Parkamoor ... ... 51, 54, 59, ( 


)2, 67, 68, yj, 78, 161, 


192 


Parks 


... 50 to 


52 


Paris, Matthew ... 


36, 


37 


Partridge, William 




126 


Pasture 


57. 162, 


167 


Pasture, Sheep 


153, 


154 


Peat 


91. 


138 


Peel Island 


55. 15^. 


192 


Peile of Fondraye 


... ... . . . 


164 


Penny 
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